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PREFACE 


Fourteen pf ray youthful years I have spent in 
America. Enquiries • I hqvo received many and 
numerous from, friends throughout Asia, Europe 
and America as to how I like America. In this book 
I am trying to answer that question publicly which 
ought to have been giVen privately *in every indivi- 
dual case. But I believe the Indian Public, also, is 
interested to know-how a Hindu Jooks upon the 
American civilization. It is true -that I have dis- 
cussed very littlq abqut American civilization, and 
I have confined ray remarks to*a general description 
of the country and to figures. I believe any l^ind 
of waste is reprehensible ; and thero should bo 
economy In the use of words as well.* Statistics are 
more eloquently impressive than rhetorics. The read- 
ing PubUc-has a right to expect facta and not fancies. 
I admit that makes dry and uninteresting reading, 
but it gives valuable information that is necessary 
to a clear understanding in Condensed form. It 
may bo complained that the statements of material 
prosperity and civilization do not give any adequate 
conception of the cultural and spiritual imports. 
Hat they are inseparable. Tha Civilization that has 
been able withjn three centuries to transform .a 
wilderness into tho greatest r o$’ Modern Nations in 
general well-ficjng of the people, diffusion of know- 
ledge, and removal, of pestilence, tells its own tale 
of spiritual significance of the future of the race. 

, C. Chakraborty 


October 15, 1923 
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CHAPTER 1. 


Physiography of the TX. S. A. 

Geologic Formation —It is \ ery probable that with 
tlio cooling* of the earth and formation of the crust 
and condensation of the water vapour, water accti 
ululated in one compact mass m the natural depre- 
ssion of the lithosphere The igneous crustal surface 
that was above water was one continuous mass, and 
the tvater one continuous ocean Then, the continents 
were formed by the drifting and the crustal move- 
ments through stress from within or axial displace- 
ments The flowago of tho rock as a viscous fluid is 
possible undei pressure, ns has been proved, by the 
experiments of Adams, whether tho earth is solid or 
its interior is molten or gaseous Whatever may be 
its interior, the earth indeed acts a=> a solid body 
Tho earth has a specific gravity of about 5 5, that is, 
five times that of water And Since tho specific gra 
vity of tho crust is between 2 4 and 33, it is reason- 
able to infci that the interior pf the cartel contains 
Heavier elements than » the crust And moreover if 
the interior of the earth be gaseous or molten, still 



by * the immense pressure exerted by ^the^ ctufit it 
would "behave like a jrigid steel, which it does^ It is 
known that (1) the observed rate of travel of earth- 
quake 'waves, after passing th rough the earth, detect- 
ed by seismographs, is that of a solid body; (2) to 
produce the oqeanic tides at Requires a solid sphere 
beneath the hydrosphere to a depth of not le^s than 
£500 miles; (3) if the earth consisted , of crust with 4 a 
liquid interior, the tidal forces would distort twice 
each day with resulting warping and bdckling of the 
crust; (4)*the astronomical phenomena"hf precession 
and nutation, imply® solid glove. In general structural 
outline, America seems to have been separated from 
Africa and Eur-Asia at no distant geologic age. The 
peninsular* injection of P^piambueo ( Brazil ) fits 
well to the^iudentcd^Gulf of Guinea (Africa) ; and the 
convex Guinea to ‘the f concave Caribean Sea. -Tho 
Laurentian itightands ^(Labrador) 'Bcnininsuta, Baffin 
Land , correspond to Scandinavia. And the great 
lakes of North America to those of Scandinavia and 
Northern Russia. And the great mountain ranges 
of ^western * America^ (Rocltie s, Andes) agree fairly 
we\l with the stupendous mountain complex of Eur- 
asia (Ural, Caucasus, Himalas, Jilti, > Stanovoi, Teaching 
the Bering Straight vAdch connected with America not 
ago and have been separvted from each other by a recent 
subsidence of, the yarrow strip of the land) The denuded 
Appalachians of south chstern North America has its 
corresponding ranged in central Europe (Ardennes, Slat 
Ml*) And the Grcal 'Medial Plains about 1500 miles 
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in breadth between ’the western Rockies^and eastern 
Laurentians and Appalclnahs stretching from t the 
Arctic ocebn to the pulf of Mexico has its counterpart 
in the vast Russian Plain extending from the Arctic 
1 Ocean to the Black Sea 4 

Laurentian Highland — TI16 Laurentian Highlands 
are the remnant of the much denuded and worn out 
crystalline # Archean formation that extended* 1 frprn 
Labrador past Hudson Bay to the Arctic Ocean, 
regarded 1 many as the continental nucleus ' of 
North, Amen a The Hudson, Bay has been formed 

by the partial submergence of Jhe old ancient land 
in its doprossed basin South' of Hudson Bay 
Cambrian stratum has been observed ^over the old 
erodec\ Archean that lpdicates it had Jiecn sunk and 
lifted up again m tho Silurian . The Metamorpluc 
root shows also slight tilting and ^foliation The 
Highland is rugged to day by the’gladial action with 
bare lodges, knobs scattered boulders, gTacialtlepre 
ssions flails t and marshes It is about 1000 to 2000 
feet in altitude except on the north westerh_Labrndor 
coast wheio the bare mountain peaks rise up to 8000 
feet high and from ,which the upland inclines to 
* Hudson Bay * 

The Appalachian System— The Appalachian Sys 
tem extends in a north cast to Bopth west direction 
for about 2000 miles from Newfoundland to Alabama 
It is based on tho substratum of the Archcan igneous 
and metamorpluc rocks But unlike the Laurentian 
Highland's it has undergono repeated mo\ eroents o 
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depression, foliation and elet ation along heavy depo 
sition and denudation throughout the entire geologii 
period up to the Tertiary age, marked 'by heavy 
eposition of carboniferous fossils in Pennsylvania, 
Alabama and the Oluo and middle Mississipi basins, 
be onging to the same stdata as the coal seams m the 

fiirn 8 TT f lateau 0ut o£ th ’° eedimentaiy detritus 
™ f ul denuded surface of the Archean 
rocks which have been almost -workout to the bottom, 

PenZ? “tf °, f eaStern 0aMda l England, 
Pennsylvania Maryland, the AdirondScks and the 

Highlands of [few Jersey havs been formed The 

ttTumTerf Z “ Pb ~ ,n ‘ he Ad ~Jn d 

Hudson and the NeWGV ‘" t0 thre0 actions by the 

-t seems there has been U '* rs And 

section below the HuiIs e nation of the southern 
formation ot *Tc2Z ^ 

Plateau, and the denres” f'” 03 and Alleghany 
as 18 testified by the rugged ^ north ' !rn section, 
from Maine to Oreenland^fnd in"" 1 r ° 0ky sl,oro lme 
ce of continental drumlins form 0 rf P n rt,al submergen 
thus forming islands in «, 3 by glaoial action, 

depressing movement * has^ f °T H3rb ° r Tb ° 

harbors of W York and B T™'’ 1 th ° ma S mflc<mt 

and estuaries on the excellent bays 

the movements of denrpto S and coast However 

depression on the north eastern 
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Coast, since the glacial age and elevation in the south 
eastern corfst have not been simple and unilateral. 
A slight elevation in the north at the Tertiary time 
has laid bare tho*submarine clay-floored lowlands in 
the ptain of the lower, St. Lawrence valley, and a 
moderate depression r in the south has drowned a 
number ot valley floors, thus producing Chesapeake 
Bay, Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds and Mobile Bay. 

Through the,. Appalachian range consists more or 
less of low hills degraded by the excessive Mesozoic 
erosion laying bare the rich and extensive carboni- 
ferous deposits in Nova Scotia, ^Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, there have been, also , , Tertiary elevations, 
making many lofty summits, though ndno reaching 
porpetual snow lino/ ''The Long Range in ^Newfound 
land reaches 2000 ft, in height ; Shickshoks to about 
4000 feet. Mount Washington in the White Mountains 
in Maine rises to 6293 feet. Mansfield in the Green 
Mountains renchos t^io elevation of 4364 ee . 
Pennsylvanian Blue Ridge has an elevation 0 1 ® ° 
2000 feot, and tho Virginian Bine Kl ^f e “ . 

Bill, 4066 feet. Mount Mitchell in the f 

.of North Carolina attains the highest elevation of 

the entire system 6711 feet. i«; the 

Alleghany Phh. u.-The ■ Alleghany 

“ CS ThTpla«eau”ises graduaUy ^.ha.ow- 
STof.the Mississippi 

^“rtsTof sedimentary ronh sloping 
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depression, foliation and elevation along heavy depo- 
sition and denudation throughout the entire geologid' 
period up to the Tertiary age, marked '’by heavy 
deposition of carboniferous fossils in PennsyUania, 
Alabama and the Ohio and middle Mississipi basins, 
belonging to the same strata as the coal seams in the 
Alleghany Plateau Out of the sedimentary dotutus 
furnished by the denuded surface of the Archean 
locks which have been almost hrorn' out to the1>ottom, 
the coastal ranges of eastern Canada; New England, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, the Adirondachs and the 
Highlands of New Jersey have been formed The 
Cambium shore in places in the Adirondacks and 
the western margin of the Now Jersey Highlands 
prove that as early _as ,n the Algonk.an period the 

Arehean rocks were much denudSa. folded and fault 

Huds™ mded ‘ nt ° thro “ motions by the' 

uslmsthl n r iGrmt Kmaw ’ri uvers And 
section h^ it a3 ^ e0n an e ^ evatl °n of the southern 

forma",™ If rn n° nValICy, " th the ^<1“^ 

“ Id , C ° aStal P]a ‘" S antl Alleghany 
ns is teshhed 1 d ° Pre3Slon ° f th » northern section, 

frorCl1oteen.ard B an1 t r d * h °" " n ° 
.hns' f ~ itr nirr , by 8,aciai ^ 

depressing movem^t has formed I, H “ rb ° r Th ° 

harbors of W York and ma 6 n > , ‘ cent 

and estuanes on the New toa ’ and excellent bays 

the movement” of lore! coa « H»»«™r 

of depression on the north eastern 
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smco the glacial age and elevation m the south 
eastern corfst ha\ o not been simple and unilateral 
A slight elevntion' m the north at the Tertiaij time 
has laid bare the submarine clay floored lowlands in 
the plain of the lower. St Lawrence valley, and a 
moderate depression t in the south has drowned n 
number ot valley floors, thus producing Chesapeal o 
Baj, Albemaile and Pamlico Sounds and Mobile Baj 
Through the* Appalachian range conpists more 01 
less of low hills degraded by the excessive Mesozoic 
erosion laying baro the rich and extensive cn bom 
ferous deposits in Nova Scotia, iPennsyl\ ania and 
Ohio, there have been, also, i Tertiary elevations, 
making many lofty summits, though ndne reaching 
perpetual snow line ^he Long Range in Newfound 
land reaches 2000 ft, m height , Shickshoks to about 
4000 feet Mount Washington m the White Mountains 
m Maine rises to 6293 feet Mansfield m the Green 
Mountains reaches the elevation of 4364 feet The 
Pennsylvanian Bluo Ridge has an elovation of about 
2000 feet, and the Virginian Blue Ridge in Hawk’s 
Bill, 4066 feet Mount Mitchell m the Black Moutams 
„of North Carolina attains the highest elevation of 
the entire system 6711 feet 

Alleghany Plateau — The Alleghany Plateau is the 
i north westernmost division of the Appalachian 
system The Plateau rises gradually from the low 
lands of ,the Mississippi basin and reaches the Hudson 
River through south- western Tennessee and Alabama 
R is an eroded mass of sedimentary rock sloping 
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towards tho Mississippi basin, Prairio and Lake 
Plains But in parts it is so high, dissected and 
ragged that it has been called tho -Allegheny Moun- 
tains in the central part, tho Catskill Mountains on 
the north-eastern end, and the Cumberland Mountains 
on the southern end. The highest elevation in tho 
plateau is reached in the Catskill Mountain at the 
untor Point which is about 4025 ft. and tho Slide 
Mountain (4205 ft.) The plateau is differentiated 
from the Appalachian Mountains by having nearly 

in the°, T !Z °r ■ t ” t * “0 ^.ded andTonat d ^ 
in ho latter. I„ tho northeastern, central and 

has level ^ T* °' ,J he Won far above the 

on f ° steep-walled valleys have been out 1000 to 

sum Clove S P '- Th0 ^ ton P ' Ciovo and Kaater- 
tho latter ],/? piC ‘ tiros< l ue S° r gcs in tho Catskills, 
of 000 fee, S U ' rC0 “ S having a total fall 

Coastal Plains' —In the Triassic age there was a 

“ ’ I ft* ^ Appalalians 

flowed fr , “ t0 North Carolina; and lava 

chian format! I ° n ? 1 Crotacious »go- The Appala- 
,ava M«Z » . ,n,n,aBd traded ivith !he 

mill Of MeridaL y0 c 0,nM ° S3a,!hOSCltS ’ ,h< ’ Ilfln '8 in K 
Hudson River s- C ° nncct,c “‘- «■» Palisades on tho 

^tc z*z.“X7:r :d i an \ T ^ 

laid haro by the 1 “ rocks of tho Tnassie age. 

The sea b„£„m ^ 't? ^osit, 

‘ho time elevated 
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, n \L m Mocsaclmsetts 

forming undulating plains Ppnnsvl 

Connecticut, Long Island, Kow Jersey d 
van, a And dug to tho great age of the strata^ 

being subject to the high sa ndstono is 

sion, folding and faulting. an 0XCC lIent 

compact ancl consolidated an tho preS ence 

building material, especially » ddls h brown 

of iron oxnlo has imparted 

color „ „„„ n narrow strip 

In tho succeeding Cretnceou i , h0 general 

of coastal plain has been or t on n Island to 
elevation of tho sea bottom ro made 0 f plastic 
Alabama (Eastern MatstssiypO " 

clay and partly consolidated san ^ coa;jtnl plnm 

In 'the succeeding Te f ia '7 tmfoV elevation of 

was enlarged and raised ,f« tin g movement extended 

the sea bottom, and the up " flBd t o the farther 
from Long Island to Ala ^ ^ Rlo G rai1de At 

southwestern Texas as „ da peninsula were 

that timo tho coral beds n0t yo t raised above 

being formod, but t cy basirt Vas still a bay 

sea level The lowm ‘ PP Auot m. The Cord 

The Texan shore line ” h tre mendons volcanic 
lleras was an archipdag r(j „ lon of 3000 nyles ■» 
activities extending ov ( , U h from Alaska o 
length and 1000 miles m ^ coral b da itfere 

South Mexico * th . . and t hQ topography of the 
lifted up ebove nen^^ ^ ^ the calcarous 

Tlorida Peninsula 

formation was indura 
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of the coast! u T' haS bce ” "»■»* Edition 

oLnd n " fro„ Net" T 61eVati ° n '° f ^ Sea i b °“">V 

Jersey conto„h ^ '° Texas - On the Nev, 
added! and » ”,* “ rrow Strip of land has been 
larger and Iar™ S0U ‘ b "' ilrd mQvopient it becomes 
fifty mSt tUth' is about forty to 

that the fossils emho formation is so recent 

- in the adiacer" ZZZZZ ““ 
been well established either in FmrM “ S ” 0t yCt 
the consequence of mm, Plonda or Texas with 

a X .cnsiv„ q s wrpy 0f „ r ri:°L Sha,,0W ,akCS a " d 

Of dead level plain Z * " * ho m “notonons stretch 
‘he shore and “ttJWn* . , C ° ra ' dop “ s i‘a “pon 

Florida p=n.nsn“a l r ‘bei„; n s -n tha sb °^ '-0 «f the 
Mississippi dolta is growinir a axtcndod ’ and the 
deposit of the vast nmoum duo to the 

brought by the mighty river SCd ‘ me ”‘ary silts 

The Cordilleras tm.,, * 

Korth America, known JcZjw 0 ™™" t0 ”' ,fa “1 
lams contains rock'of all strata 'T mom ' 

ded, folded, faulted in ronoated’d- tr ? deii ° nd extr “- 

™>z?z z:~ 


Region. Arclioan rocks am U ^* ^ 10 ^ako Superior 
district which is y ieldi ng ° r ich ° an d ,h ° ^ S “ p »™' 

and iron ores, and in the Tto°t - d ej “ ens ivo copper 

dod in various Strata Un , Z ‘ ntn,d<!d ° nd extru- 
P to tho commencement of 
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the Eocene, the Archean archipelagos were, apparent- 
ly, quiet, excepting making sedimentary beds by 
erosion and denudation, whilo tho Appalachians were 
violently activo in volcanic eruptions. Car oni ero 
strata in the Appalachians arc represented in the 
Rockies by marine limestones formed by t e se ome 

tation of the Archean rocks and the marine shell 

deposits at 'their shore. But as the re lean 
were not above water, no extensive plant K ro ^ 
possible and consequently no coal deposi . 
quietitudo and steady sedimentation up o 
zoic time were followed by tremendous uptoav»to 
which have not yet completely ceased, pouring oat 
floods of leva and quantities of, volcanic ash from 
numerous volcanoes. The volcanic hctiviues have 
been-accompanied by elevation of the o ’ 

sedimentation ^1- 

SonrTh 

topography of tho Cordilleras. From i the most anc.e 

r Ihfs^Tany of 

S" PlS— The Great Salt 
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-the directed worn out plateau or its dome like mpun 
-tains have been formed as a result of Java intrusion 
and blistering of the overlaying strata Quite a few 
of them riae abruptly from the sea as tho high chffed 
Sierra Ssnt£ Lucia, south of San Francisco But the 
magnificent San Francisco Harbor has been formed 
by the break m tho Coast Range by depression and 
submergence at the Golden Gate It is composed of 
igneous rocks with inti u&ion and extrusion of Archcan 
formations A little further east is the Cascade 
Range in the northern section, Sieirn Nevada in the 
central section and Sierra Madfe in the southern 
section, a dissected highland mostly of igneous rock, 
crowned with seieral sharply,— cut % olcanocs Mount 
Baker 10827 ft n Mount Rainier 14,3G2 ft n Mount 
Adams 12,470 ft in Washington and Mount Hood 
11,225 fl in Oregon Mount 'Whitney 14,502 ft is a 
dessected highland of the southern end of Sierra 
Nevada, based on tho substratum oT Tughlj eroded 
Archean and metamorphic rod s and recentlj clcva- 
ted and eroded 

Between tho Rockj Mountain md tho Cascade 
Range and Sierra Nevada lies the great semi and 
plateau The Paleozoic sea bottom lias been lifted up 
by the plutomc action almost horizontally with 
Mesozoic and Tertiary formations and erosions Bx- 
tcnsi\ e la\ a fields nearly four thousand feet deep and 
oxtending o\ er 200,000 square miles of territory in 
^soutb eastern Washington, eastern Oiegon and smith' 
■western Idaho cov cr the sr diraentai y formations J ho 
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plateau'plain is from 30Q0to8000 feet high However the - ! 
plateau is not a plain. It is much dissected. It is domi- 
nated by sharply eroded mountains, gashed by superb- 
canyons and splendid gorges, enlivened 'by waterfalls, 
cascades sparkling streams in the north-west or 
turbid rivers in deeply eroded canyons in tho- 
southern portion, verdant forest in tbo north and in 
the south dreary plains, picturesque mesas, bold 
buttes, sunken deserts and a few fertile valleys. 
Different strata of tho sedimentary formation can be 
seen in graphic representation in southern Utah or in 
the Grand Canyon of Arizona. In Utah prominent 
buttes, standing in tho plains, revealing all tho strata, 
one notices that tho hill stands on a marine limestone* 
floor of the Carbonifcrious period, supporting tho 
Vermillion Cliffs of Triassic formation of sandstono 
on which rest the Whito Cliffs of Jurassic sandstone, 
and tho whole structure is capped by Pink Cliffs of 
Eocene fluviatile and Iacustrino origin. In tho Grand 
Canyon of Arizona where the Colorado river has cut 
into the bed of tho plateau to about GOO0 feet in depth, 
the stratification can bo studied like the pages of an 
open book. Tho base of tho canyon is a crystalline 
Algonkinn rock. On it rests about 800 feet of meta- 
morphic gneiss, schist and slate with plutonic granite- 
intrusion in dikes. It must have been worn out almost 
to the level by slow denudation through ages. Then 
comes the stratum of metamorphic hard quartzite for 
about 800 feet with horizontal inclination. It was then 
sunk below tho sea level. tAnd there is sedimentary 
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•greenish sandstone of Silurian age f° r 
Marine shells then must have been deposited in the 
Carboniferous period, for there is 700 . feet of bedded 
sandstone and limestone on which there is Umestonc 
marble for 1600 feet, stained brilliant red by > 
oxide washed from overlying beds Ab «" 
the strata of grey and bright red san 5 one 
feet. And these strata are capped by a bed 

limestone embedded with gypsum. ere 

been further sedimentary deposition up to the 
Tertiary period (the total eedimcntanj deposit 6W 

probaly from 12,000 to 1CPO ft), but l 

Cr0 r di a :rP,a.»=-Briweentbe eastern Lanrentian 

and Appalachian systems and the < lord. 1 1^" 
west lies a moderately h ' 8 ^ e troc hing from the 

1200 to 1500 miles in breadth, ‘ 

Arctic Ocean to the °;« m “ded"n 

covered the area except ^ ^ eastcm part oE 

was above the water to h eastern 

Canada up to the Lake Superior district. 1 ^ ^ 

part was shallower than the western p ^ po , e . 

retreated earUer from fte ^ d(!p05its are 

ozoic time, as ° J ddl0 Mississippi basins than 

found in Ohio and th dd ^ undor water up 
from the western par ^ th0 mar j n o fossils 

the end of the * * s °™° ani Indiana contain sedimen- 
testify. Par ts of ° „ nd Ordovician periods. 

Pa?,s of^w Yortohio, Michigan and Wisconsin 
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contain Silurian and Devonian Peposits In Pennsyl- 
vania Ohio Nichigan, Mississippi and Alabana tliero 
are Carboniferous and Permian deposits In parts of 
New Mexico and Arizona there are Trnssic and 
JuiassiC formations Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, parts of Iowa, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Louisiana 
and Texas are of Cretaceous formation The Appala 
cluan coast from the Piedmont Plateau (Cretaceous) 
after the Pall Line Florida, parts of Alabama, Loui- 
siana Arkansas, Missouri Illinois and Iowa are of 
Tertiary origin Florida Keys lower Mississipi basin 
southern Texas parts of New Mexico, Sacramento and, 
San Joaquin Valley in California are of Pleistocene 
development 

But, though the strata of the Mediual Plains are 
nearly horizontal and generally free from disturb 
ances and much of the surface of Minnesota,. 
Wisconsin, f Iowa, Illinois, Indiana Ohio ha\e been 
levelled to the peneplain by glacial denudation and 
on which unstratificd glacial drift to the Mjrjmg 
depth from 30 to 100 feet have been deposited making- 
tillplams (Prairie), yet all are not plain In Missouri, 
there is an intrusion of igneous rock through Paleozoic 
strata at Pilot Knob In Arkansas and Oklahma 
there are extensive folded and faulted areas and the 
Black H 1 II 3 is an example of pin tome action in the 
midst of plains In Ohio too there is a gentle fold, 
known as the Cincinnati Arch But the folded, faulted 
or ignous intruded areas form a \ ery insignificant 
area of the vast anil extensive Medical Plains Anti 
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I 

many of the depressions left by the glacial action 
have been partially filled and lea elled by subglaeial 
aggradation and floored with a rich black liumu3 
soil of post glacial marshy origin 

Lakes — The notliern part of North America 
abounds in numerous great and small lakes The 
five Great Lakes alono has a combined area of about 
96000 square miles which is more than that of Great 
Britain Lake Superior covers an area of 31000 
square miles with an average depth of 1008 feet and 
an elevation of G02 feet Lake Michigan covers an 
area of 21,720 square miles with a depth of 870 teec 
at an elevation of 682 feet Lake Superior drains 
itself m to Lake Michigan through the rapids of Sa 
Ste Mane Lake Huron covers 22,822 square miles 
of area, with 'a depth of 760 feet and an elevation or 
682 feet Michigan and Huron have ihc same level. 
Lake Eire covers an area of 0 900 square mile w. h 
a depth of 210 feet with a altitude of 673 feet, that is, 
only 9 feet lower than Lake Huron which drams 
to the Lake Erie through St Clan river Lake 
Ontario covers an area of 7200 squaw , mi* with 
depth o,738 feet and an elevation* 247 feet ^ Lako 

Ontario is 320 feet thr0 „ g h Nngara cataract 

Erie drains to L the Great Lake basins 

(Niagara Ltort) Tlie o o , ated W h.le tho 

can not ho ye ' rift obstruction suffice to account 
glacial erosion and drift ob ^ ^ , comb , 

nation (d causes 6 has been necessary ,0 produce the 
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-basins : (1) Crustal warping or tilting at tho 

•depressed base of tho Laurcntian System in 
-connection with or independent of the presence of 
the glacial sijeet ; (2) obstruction of normal 

•drainage by the deposit of glacial drift across 
preexisting valleys ; (3) Glacial erosion. 

Drainage.— Duo to the Pleistocene glaciation tho 
•drainage system in the upper Appalachians has been 
upset. St. Lawrence river drains the Great Lakes ; 
but tho St. Lawrence is a post glacial young river as 
it has not found yet its gradient : it consists of a few 
alternate lake-like expanses and rapids. The New 
England States are drained by tho St, John, Penods- 
cot, Kennebec, Merrimack and Connecticut rivors. 
“But there too the presence of tumorous lakes indi- 
cates that the lake outlet has been interfered with by 
ihe deposition of unstratified and stratified glacial 
drift, or by tho irregular glacial scouring of the rock 
floor, Especially in Maine glacial lakes are numer- 
ous. The Hudson river arising in the Adirondack 
Mountains drains about 13,370 square miles though 
it has a total length of only 300 miles. There are 
numerous small rivers to drain tho Piedmont Plateau 
and the coastal piains which vary from 30 to 100 
miles in width as tho Delaware, Potomac, James, 
Kcuse, Santee^ a van ah and Alabama. But tho drainage 
In Florida has not yet been well established and the 
peninsula abounds in numeros shallow lakes, marshes 
and swamps. 

The Mackenzie river with its tributary the Peace 
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^arising in the Rocky Mountains in British Columbia 
is 2350 miles long and drains a large area into the 
Arctic Ocean. The Yukon is the largest river in Alaska. 
From the mouth to its headwaters it is about 1500 
miles in length, and with its main tributaries 
'tho Lewes, and the Teslin about 2300 miles, 
draining about 330,000 square miles. The Fraser 
river js about 740 miles long and with its tributaries, 
drains practically the whole province ot British 
Columbia from 54* to 49* N, except the extreme 
South-eastern part. The Clumbia river is about 939 
miles in length; it arises in the Rocky Mountains and 
drains a basin of 250,000 square miles of which 38,395 
-square miles are in British Columbia and the rest in 
Washington and Oregon. The Colorado river is 
about 2200 miles long and drains about 225,000 square 
miles of the high and arid plateau between the 
Rocky Mountains and lhe Sierra Nevada into Gulf 
California. 

Mississippi river ( Father of I Voter) with its tribu- 
taries drains the greater part of the Medial Plains 
between the Appalachian Mountains on the east and 
the Rocky Mountains on the west. It arises in the 
basin of Itasca Lake in northern Minnesota and flows 
in the Southerly direction in the Gulf of Mexico with 
a length of 2553 miles; but from the source of its chief 
tributary the Missouri in the Rocky Mountains (8000 
foot), it is 4221 miles long and drains an area of about 
1 250 000 square miles The tributaries of the Missi- 
ssippi are mighty rivers by themselves. Tho Missouri 


2 
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is 2,900 nules long and drains an area of 519,50(F< 
square miles. The Ohio 1200 miles long and drains 
201,720 square miles. Arkanas is 1,514 miles long 
and drains 185,671 miles. The Red River is 1,200' 
miles long and drains 89,970 square miles. The- 
Mississippi system extends through the heart of the 
continent and affords chief communication and 
transportation facilities in most states of the Medial 
Plains It has 15,000 miles of nevigable waterways 
arid it brings annually 400,000,000 tons of sediment, 
advancing the front of the delta into the Guif of' 
Mexico by 340 feet per annum. 

Climate. — The climate of North America fe 
influenced by various factors of winch the following 
are important : (1) There is no transverse moun- 
tain barrier to interrupt the cold artic wind sweeping 
over the Medial Plains down to the Gulf of Mexico 
or the moist warm wind from the Gulf of Mexico 
crossing the same region up to the depressed Hudson 
Bay basin. The only gentle fold in the vast and 
extensive plain is in the Lake Superior District; 
but oven there it does not rise above 1000 feet and 
it can not offer any resistance to the crossing oi 
any cold current from the north or warm current 
from the South. Hence it is possible that St. Louis 
can record a variation of temperature of 74* and 22' 
in January, and in December 1831 the Mississippi 
was frozen over 130 miles below the mouth of the 
Ohio and the ice at New Orleans was thick enough for 
skating. Near the Mexican l Gulf the cold waves arc 
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called Northers and with the advent of severe 
Northerea much damage may tfe done to friut trees. 
Florida has often experienced frost oxcept in tlio 
extreme south. At San Antonio the mean tempera- 
ture in January is 53' and 83* has been recorded ; 
but during a Norther the mercury may drop below 
6; and at Glaveston on the Gulf 8' has been recorded. 
(2) Though the Gulf Stream flows along near the coast 
from the south of Florida to Newfoundland, yet tho 
coastal region does not receive any benefit from the 
warm current in the Vinter; for the prevailing winds 
are off-shore. While in tho summer the prevailing 
winds are on-shoro ; and when tho on-shore winds 
come from 4 be Guff-stream, they bring hot and moist 
waves which aro very unpleasant in tho eastern states. 
The Newfoundland coast where the southerly cold 
Labrador current moots tho northerly warm Gulf- 
stream, is usually covered with dense fog. The Gulf of 
Mexico is always warm, and in winter the moist warm 
air produces low pressure conditions over the region, 
thus inviting cold waves from Canada to bring about 
tho equilibrium. But during the summer in tne valleys 
o! upper Mississippi and Missouri, when cool dry 
currents from tho north encounter the hot most air 
from the Gulf, atmospheric disturbance are produced, 
having great difference of heat and humidity with 
tho resultants of variable winds, cyclones, anticyclone*, 
and tornadoes accoding to the volume and intensity 
of their differences. (3) The North Pacific Drift, a 
continuation of southern Kura Si wo current strike . 
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at the western coast in the mouth of Columbia river, 
wafted from west to' east by the Westerlise. But 
though the North Pacific Drift is the counterpart of 
the Atlantic Gulf stream, it is much weaker than the 
latter, owing partly to a less volume of warm water 
current in proportion to the size of the ocean. How- 
over the North Pacific Drifts modifies the rigors of 
the winter of British Columbia by its warm current. 
And the southerlry cold California Current makes 
the summer months unusually cool on the California 
coast, not only directly by its action thorugh trade 
winds, but also causing much fog which keeps off the 
solar heat. But tho cool foggy air can not reach far 
ino the interior, boing shut out by the Coastal Ranges. 
And though San Francisco has a mean temperature 
of only 57' in July, at Bakorsfield in tho south of the 
depressed Groat Valley of California it is 89’. How- 
ever in September San Erancisco becomes warm. 
During the summer tho California valley becomes 
very warm and thereby produces a low pre3suro in 
tho region, thus bringing tho chilly air of tho cold 
California Current through the Golden Gato. But 
during tho autumn, tho interior valley begins to cool 
and the low pressure is reduced; consequently there 
is no strong on-shoro cool California Current breeze 
to keep San Francisco cool. (4) The Great Lakes by 
thoir largo sheet of water tempers tho climate in the 
neighborhood. In summer tho Great Lake region is 
cooled by tho largo mass of water, and in tho winter 
warmed by tho retention of tho summer heat in the 
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Pwator mass The tempering influence is noticeable 
for a distance of about 30 miles inland Tho Grape 
Belt 'which extends along the southern shoie of Lake 
Erie for a distance of 60 miles, 2 to G miles wide 
enjoys prolonged autumn which is necessary for 
ripening of fruits Along east shoro of Michigan, 
there is a Fruit Belt, 20 to 30 miles where grapes, 
apples and pochos are grown When tho cold waves 
sweep over Lake Ontario, there is a frequent 
difference of 20 degrees between tho northern and 
southern shores But os tho pro\ ailing winds in the 
lake regions aro westerly, tho ensten shoie is warmer 
than the western shore in mid wintor when the 
water mass givos up much of its heat retained in the 
summer and ceases as a direct source of warmth 
Thus at Milwaukee on tho west shore of Lake Mi chi 
gan tho moan January temperature is 20, and tho 
absoluto minimum 25 while on tho eastern shore 
opposite Milwaukee at Grand Heaven tho mean 
temperature is 25 and the absolute minimum— 12 
As the Gulf of Mexico is warm and moist there 
is a heavy ram in the neighbourly coastal region 
throughout all the year, cspeciallj in the late summer 
When cyclones originating in tlio West Indies 
strike tho Gulf Coast, they usually cause heavy 
downpours and often cause severe destruction of 
property, if a tidal ware is associated with a cyclonic 
wind Cyclones are frequent in the early autumn 
Throughout tlio Appalachian system there is 
abundant rainfall (snowxn the upper Appalachian xn 
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the winter) as the mountains are low and do not offer 
any resistance to the passage of the moisture-laden 
soa-borno ah*. However in the southern system the 
spring is the rainiest of the year and the winter 
half has moro rain than the summer half, while in 
the northern section the Into Bummer has moro rain 
than the spring and tho summer half moro rain than 
in tho winter half. In tho southern section of tho 
Appalachians there is a mean annual rainfall of 
80 inches and in tho northern section of 70 inches. 

The moist warm air of tho North Pacific Drift 
striking against tho Coastal Range causes a heavy 
precipitation of rain. At Glonora thoro is a mean 
annual rainfall of 133 inches. But further south 
it diminishes relatively when the prevailing winds 
aro in a north-westerly direction. From Queen 
Charlotte Islands to Newport tho rainfall averages 
about 100 inches a year. But at Empire City it is 
80, at Mendocino 50, at San Francisco 23 and at San 
Diego only 10 inches. The rainy season is in the 
winter and the summer is dry. As tho Coastal ranges 
intercept tho moisture-laden westerlies, the interior 
of the plateau is arid and does not receive over 20 to 
10 inches of rain. Of course whatever moisture- 
laden air can ascend precipitates in the summits of 
the northern Rocky Mountains. The Cordillera 
System is about 500 miles in breadth in tho northern 
portion and about 1000 miles broad in the central 
section. And it acts as a great barrier to the ' 
passage of the prevailing westerlies. Tho consequence 
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1t> that oven the western half of the Medial Plain 
leceives less ram than tho eastern half At the 
eastern foot of the Rockies a dry and warm wind 
( Chinook ) is developed by the compression of the an 
as it descends the leeward slope of the mountains and 
at xapidly melts and dries up the snow The mean 
annual rainfall in the northern section of the western 
half is about 20 inches, mostlj m the early summer 
months, and in the southern section about 10 inches 
The eastern half of the Medial Plains receives about 
~40 inches of ram annually throughout the yeai 
/though early summer is the rainiest season 

Scenic Charms —There is no country m the woild 
so rich In valuable coal deposits in the Appalachians, 

‘ 3ioi abundant precious ores as in Cordilleras and 
+ he Lake Superior Districts, incomparable fertility 
-*of tho soil as in the Prairies and the Mississippi basin, 
varied climates, and also in scenic charms that are 
magnificent and unique of their kind in the world 
Its prairie is J&rger, plainei and more pioductive 
than tho delta of Bengal, its Utah or Arizona more 
sunny and picturesque than Egypt, its Mississippi 
bigger than tho Ganges, and its Rockies rival the 
Alps m grandeur and ruggedne&s of outline It has 
in addition, many scenic beauties which very lew 
countries possess. 

Niagara Falls — Lake Ene is situated at the alti 
tudo of 573 feet , Lake Ontario at the altitude of 247 
eet Consequently the difference of 336 feet needs 
to be levelled if the "Ene water vs to discharge itself 
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into Ontario smoothly. But, as the intervening 311 
miles of territory between the two lake basins contain 
in its upper stratum a thick and hard limestone 
{dolomite), and the Erie -water being free from sedi- 
ments lacks cutting instrument, necessarily therefore 
the water is precipitated over the limestone escarp- 
ment as a cataract. At present, Niagara Falls consists 
of two cataracts {American and Canadian) being 
divided by a limestone bed — Goat Island {8 acres in 
extent ) — which the Niagara Rapids have been unable' 
to cut through. The American Fall is 1400 feet broad 
and 162 feet high. The Canadian Fall is 2600 feet 
-wide and 155 feet high. Through the Canadian Fall' 
flows nearly seven-tenths of the water. And due to 
the greater impact and grinding action of the larger 
volume of water, the rim of the Canadian Fall has 
been indented and curved, and is, therefore known as 
Horseshoe Falls. At the Cataracts, the hard Niagara 
limestone has a thickness of from 60 to 80 feet ; but 
beneath it there are softer layers of shales and sand- 
stone. And the vast volume of water tumbling 
vertically from 155 to 162 feet aots like a mighty 
grinding machine which grinds and wears out the- 
shales and sandstones and thus undermines the hard 
limestone superstructure. And as the harder rock 
falls in blocks, being undercut in ths base, the fall 
recedes at the rate of 5 feet a year in the Horseshoe 
Falls and 3 inches a year in the American Fall. And 
this recession has continued through tho whole 
length of tho Niagara Gorge which has been cut 
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about seven miles long. The Niagara River was: 
formed at the close of the glacial retreat iwhon the 
glacial Lake Iroquis so modified the land surface by 
erosion and deposit of drift that a new channel 
became necessary for the outlet of Lake Erie. And 
scholars have been speculating in estimating the 
age of the last glacial period by reconning the time- 
fhe Niagara River must have taken to make a seven 
miles long gorge between the escarpment ana the 
present cataract, its rate of present recession being 
known. And this has been estimated from 15,000 to* 
60000 years. But no positive estimation can be mado- 
duo to many modifying circumstances : (1) Thickness 
of the limestone stratum varies ; it is 20 feet thick 
at the escarpment, 60 to 80 feet thick at the present 
cataracts, and the thickness is increased further- 
south where it exceeds 160 feet. (2) The height of 
the cfttnrnct has varied from 300 to 155 feet. <3) 
Variation in the river volume has been no less 
marked during the closing stages of the glacial 
poriod when the upper Great Lakes found other 
outflows than that through Lake Erie. However 
taking everything into consideration, 30,000 years 
may be a good guess. 

The Falls make a vivid impression. They look 
like solid columns of petrified water tumbling orer- 
the brink into the gorge below in a majestic cadence. 
The Whirlpool Rapids for about seven miles above- 
tho Falls look like merry riotous dancos of the water,. 
marching and surging onward in an unending pro— 
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--cession. I £ ono takes a ride in tho littlo 6teamor 
The Maid of the Mint which makes frequent visits, 
tossed like a cork on the waves (but perfectly safe) 
to give visitors n chance te view the Falls from close 
below, tho Thundering Water appoars in his grim 
majesty. One feels that ho is approaching an unknown 
-and tumultuous Force of Nature before which man 
finds himself little, helpless and important. According 
to tho tradition of tho Red man the 'Mighty Niagara* 
must have two human victims for appeasement of 
his anger overy year- And certainly Niagara gets 
moro than two victims a year either by accident or 
suicide. Seen from below, tho fall is a deafening, 
roaring, foamy and sprayoy mass of water, (almost 
like a cataclysmic deluge, as if tho end of tho world 
-were near. Rut when the spray, formed by tho 
precipitated, dashed, opalescent, emarald, greenish 
water upon tlio talus, catches tho raj's of tho sun, it 
becomes iridescent, and a gorgeous rainbow appears 
in a magnificent ore. It is majestic and beautiful. 

Tho flow of water at Niagara river at the mean 
stage is 225,000 cubic feet and at low Btagc 1*70,000 
-cubic feet per second. Of this at present 16,000 cubic 
feet of water per second develops about 70 horse- 
.power which is used to generate electricity. In the 
Tails and in the rapids, theoretically there aro about 
A millions of horse power available, three-fourths of 
-which can ho easily utilized for the generation of 
-electric power. 

Mammoth Carr ; — The Mammoth Cave is situated 
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in Edmondson county, Kentucky, at an elevation of 
600 feet and 194 feet above Green river in a Sub* 
■carboniferous massive and homegeneo us limestone 
•area of about 8000 square miles with an average 
•depth of 175 feet. Caverns are found in limestone 
.strata in all parts of the world. In a limestone region, 
surface streams nro very few. There may bo a few 
large-sized rivers, but their tributaries are springs 
rather than surface rivulets and streams. The sur- 
face drainage water percolates into the cracks of the 
'limestone, and then after a journey of greater or less 
length emerges into rivers, lakes or ocean. Pure 
rain water can accomplish, littlo solution of limestone, 
T>ut water containing carbon dioxide dissolves it with 
comparative ease. The consequonco is that rain 
water disappears into the crevices and cavities of the 
limestone stratum, instead of remaining on the sur- 
face to form streams. Onco into the limestone bed, 
the water, containing carbon dioxide in its 
passage through the lower atmospheric region or 
decomposed vegetable products, percolates into the 
subterranean labyrinths to find the water level and 
aided by the cutting and erosive action (of sand 
liberated by disintegrated rock, large caverns and 
caves formed. 'As the water oozes from crevices in 
the cave roof, it bears in solution carbonate of lime 
dissolved in its passage through the rock ; and either 
day loss of gases through evaporation or change of 
pressure, some of the sediments are precipitated, and 
s pendant icicle-like formation' grows on the cave 
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roof {stalactite.) As the water drips to tho eavo floor 
a similar formation is built upward {stalagmite.) And 
when stnlatites meet stalagmites, varied forms of 
pillars and columns are formod. And the snowy cry- 
stals of sulphate of magnesia and tho creamy white 
to pinkish gypsum rosettes and twisted forms 
{oulopholites) which look like clusters of grapes mako 
excollent scintillating mural docorntion. And in nil 
these respects, tho Mammoth Cnvo of Kentucky is the 
grandest and most marvellous. 

As one entors into tho Mammoth Cavo in a forest 
rnvino through a funnel-shaped natural arch {70 feet 
in extension) from tho ledgo of which n cascade leaps 
59 to the cavern below to disappear from sight, tho 
first impression is darkness, mystery and dreamful 
unreality. Tho descent of a few stone stairs leads to a 
narrow passage through which the relatively cool air- 
flows out in tho summer and in tho winter the colder 
air from outside in drawn in, and thus the uuifrom 
temperature (53 to 6G F) within the cave preserved 
throughout the year. This flir movement is known as 
the breathof the cave • The air within tho cave is remark 
ably pure and clear. The narrow passage enters into 
the Rotunda. Two excursion routes are now open to 
the general tourist, one taking four hours and the 
other nine hours. Where the cavern expands greatly, 
large domes are formed of which the Mammoth Home 
is the highest, about, 400 feet long, 150 feet wide, and 
SO to 250 feet high, containing may massive columns", 
two of which are 25 feet in diameter and 80 feet high„ 
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40 foot deep. The Echo River is w oil named for its- 
resonant quality. A sound hero roverborates for 
about 10 seconds in a continuous tono with exquisite 
delicacy, sweetness and depth. Ilcaro the guido sing* 
a song in a soft tone. And tho notes nro blended 
together in a ricli sweet voluptuous harmony. In 
this bowel of tho earth, live many blind fish- 
Amblyopsis spolacus, Cambnrus pollucidiis {crayfish). 
Blind and wingless grasshoppers with long antonnno 
are also found. Bats come to Audubon Avenuo for 
hibernating in the winter and hang to tho coiling like 
tho swarms of bees. Much of tho cavo yet remains 
unexplored. Not only nro thero numerous labyiinths 
and eaves that need to bo oxplorcd and mapped out, 
but possibly thero aro also numorous rivers that are 
hardly known yet. llovey floated recently in ono of 
them for hours without finding an end. Tho Mammoth 
Cavo is a marvel, indeod, of subterranoal architecture. 
But it is hardly of any use to man. An attempt was 
made to convert tho tipper galleries of tho caves into 
a sanatorium for tuberculous patients on account of 
its uniformity of temperature, purity and dryness 
of the air within tho cave. But tho movement did 
not succeed and the experiment could not be tried. 
Two skolotons, corn nsh and earthen utensils hate 
been oxhumod, which indicates thRt tho upper caves 
havo been inhabited in prehistoric times. 

Giant Sequoia of California — Sequoia somperivirens 
{Redtvood tree) grows in the foggy northern 
California coast, from 250 to 350 feet in height and 
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900 to 2200 feet high It is hard to say how the 
^conical apex of Mount Mazama was destroyed Itis 
-v ery probable that Jit Mazama was the most active 
-of the Beries of ^ olcanoes in the Cascade Range — 
Mts Baker, Rainier, Adams, Helens, Hood, Shasta 
and Lassens And it was from 14,000 to 15,000 
feet high And it must have been alternate ely 
dormant and aeti\e That a high volcano existed 
ispro%edby (1) the presence of volcanic lava, cinders 
and pumic m the neighborhood , (2) existence of 

valleys on the outei slopes up to the truncated ciater 
edge which must have been caused by drainage 
from above, now beheaded , record of glacial 
scratches on the outer slopes, made by descending 
glacier from a higher slope, now no more It seems 
that the conical apex of the volcano has caved in and 
not been blown away by an explosion as Vesmos 
was in 1879 and Krakatoa in 1883, for no fragment 
of such stupendous explosion has been found in the 
surrounding regions, o\ en after dllligent search The 
conclusion, then, is obvious that there must have 
been a lateral break at the base of the cone through 
which escaped the molten lava and the conical 
superstructui e from GOdO to 8000 feet high lacking 
support gave away, caved in, was buned in the boil 
mg, bubbling, seething and fiery mass of molten 
lava, was re fused and a miniature volcano — Wizard 
Island— was formed out of the dying fire like a 
bubble of escaping gas through a mass of cooling 
viscous substance And the lava flows from *the 
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dulating volcanic plateau at the elevation o! about 
8000 feet, fiftj fi\ o by sixty miles m extent, occupj - 
ing a rectnngulm aiea at the northwestern corner of 
joining and strips of the adjacent territories of 
Idaho and Montana The wholo region ts mountain- 
ous Along the eastern border is tbo high Abasornkn 
Range with Index Peak of 11,740 feet m height On 
the north extends the Snow y Range These mountains 
with depressed basins at their baso wero formed m 
the Cretaceous ago By tromendous volcanic 
eruptions of Mt Wasburn m the north and MU 
bhcridinn m tho south, the basins Uavo been fillod up 
in the Tertiary time by andesitic and rhyolitic In a 
..outpourings and laisecl to a plateau And though 
the %olcanocs have been long ■extinct and tho upper 
layers of Ipi a have cooled down to hundreds of foots 
below, yet m tho deeper lying beds of lava for 2000 
to 3000 feet in depth there is still enough heat to turn 
water into steam that passes through \ents that may 
bo produced by any se\ero stress or tonsion in tho 
lava depo-its In Ycllowstono Park, thero aro about 
000 hot springs and 100 geysers Tho outflow of 
heated water in aiolcamc area is n dying phase of 
\u!cani>m For n geyser is nothing but oruptiou of 
hot water through a' long and narrow orifice And 
as the hot wtftor has n high solvent power, it carries 
a good deal of minctjtl substances with it which 
aro precipitated when tho water cools off at the sur 
face And oxtcnsivo deposits of carhonato of lime or 
calcareous tufa In re been formed,' 1 ' building up 
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concretionary tendency into an oblong mound, 145 
by 215 feet at the bottom, 20 by 54 feet at the summit 
with the internal orifice of 2 by 6 feet, and 12 feet 
high It sends out 3000 barrels of water with each 
eruption, and there are about 8000 eruptions a y ear. 
The Giantess shoots up a column of water for 20 
minutes at intervals of 2 to 4 days, 18 feet in circum 
ference to the height of 60, feet, from the apex of 
which 5 or 6 ramified jets, varying in size from G to 
15 inches in diameter, are projected to the height of 
1150 feet , and the spray m the sun light causes 
myriads of mmbons whose arches, by their constant 
formation, reformation and fluctuation, make a 
wonderful display of colors, and the water sparkles 
and drops down like a shower of liquid , diamonds. 
The Beehuc has a beautiful cone, but irregular in 
its eruptions , and the geyser shoots up to a height 
of 200 feet 

And in addition to Hot Springs, Geysers, Mud 
Volcanoes, Steam Vents, *1101 Pools and Ten acts, 
Yellowstone Park abounds m many wonderful scenic 
charms The Prismatic Lake, resting high on its 
self built mound with a diameter of about 125 feet, 
overflow of the spring running o\er in narrow 
radiating grooves m all directions, looks like a giant 
chameliomc spider, for when the winds dm e off the 
crimson steam hoi enng over the spring, the water 
displays all the prismatic colors In the Ftrehole 
Lake, tlio bubbles of gas coming to the surface of* 
water, look like balls of glowing flame when at certain 
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consequent flood, the trees wero uprooted and the logs 
were floated atvay to this basin where thoj lodged 
and aic now found It was then cotered with aolcan 
ic cmdei md sedimentary formation of later ages 
By la\a intrusion and lateral vents, thermal lake was 
formed in that legion And as the hot water has a 
great solvent power, the cellular tissues of the \eget 
able mattei was filled and replaced through moteso 
in at i. <m by various siliceous mineral such ns ci j sta 
Ihno quartz, chalcedonj, jasper and pigmented by 
iron and sulphui which the thermal water contained 
Now natuio has exhumed them by erosion Petirfica 
tion or silicification required a pressure and silica 
bearing thermal water And though a majority of the 
logs are foundun fragments blocks, or split across in 
sections, yet quite a few of them ha\e been well pro 
servdeven with their loot Some of them measure 160 
to 200 feet in length and 2 to 5 feet *n diameter One of 
them has foimcd a natural budge {Petrified Budge) 
across Vcanyon 61 feet wide 60 feet deep , still upper 
pait of the peitifiwd treo rests on jts left bank , its 
diameter at the base is 4 feet at the middlo of the 
canyon 3 feet and the upper extremity 18 inches 
It is in perfect shape and is used for crossing the 
canyon In this Lithodendron Valley, virtually ei ery 
one meets splendid specimen of cilicified wood — milh 
ons of fragments bn. all sides And some of the aga 
tized wood, especially the roots and small blanches, 
though graphically retaining the outward foims and 
features of the tree® hate been metasomatizod with 
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such exquisite coloring and 1,10 “““rded as precious 
fine polish that they n ’.^ |1 ' cd tor decorative, oma- 
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the soul Sen** s become blurred to lightly comprehend! 
the immeasurable depth, width and length of this- 
titanic chn»ni, it* infinite -variety of gigantic sculp 
tured foim* painted on tho giandest scale with inimi- 
table flaming red*, cumines purples,} ellowsoianges,. 
saffron* pmh-, creams and deep blues It takes a 
new sen«e and a new standard of pieception to 
measuie mountains that sic moic than a miles high* 
\et lying m the immense cicMsse at jo\u feet 
boncatli its lei el 

Moro than an> thing else, the suddoness with 
11 Inch the might} colorful rift in tho earth appe 
ars as one walks to tho rim fiom the plain, filled 
with grand architectuies — temples,pagodns,cathefirals 
amphitheatre*, terraces, pjraraids, fortresses, decora 
ted with brilliant ribbons, a thousand feet wide, of 
matchless tints, all blending in the sunlight into ono 
suffusion of splendoi, oi m tho moon beams a* 
magical or dreamful umealit}, yet supremel} natural,, 
and the ensemble seems to be pulsating WLtli life and 
ipmeung with emotion changing colors with tlio 
oierclnngeful light and shadows— ot erwhelms the 
soul with awe, wonder, and admnation Gand Canyon, 
has moi e than fulfilled m} most ertrai agant expecta 
tions I hue seen the scenic beauties and grandeurs- 
of three continents I ha.\e ascended the Himala} as 
up to 17,000 feet ele\ ation 1 have crossed the formid 
able Asian / deserts I lvue seen the mid night sun 

l^orwaj But thej seemed to be meaningless 
and insignificant as compiled with what I saw as I 
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came to the rira of the canyon. I become at once 
spoil-bound. 1 felt it was the most sublime spectacle 
of the earth. And for a lover of beauty or for a 
geologist, it is worth while to come from the remotest 
eorncr of the world, just to see it. Grand Canyon 
is really grand, unparallelled, supreme and 
majestic. 



CHAPTER II. 

Historical Background. 

Discovery of America.— The Western Hemisphere 
is called America after the famous explorer, Amerigo 
Vespucci (M51-lol2), who, by his extensive four 
Voyages round the coast of the New World, made it 
known to Europe Before him, it was not known 
us a separate continent. Of course as early as 870, 
■the bold and daring the Norse navigators had dis- 
covered Iceland which was soon colonized. And, 
erelong, Iceland had a prosperous population of 
more than 70,000 people, rich in sheep, cattle, fish, 
oil, butter, skin and wool, doing a brisk trade with 
"Scandinavia, iu. exchange for meal and malt which 
they needed. In 87G one of the settlers — Gunnbjorn — 
in his return voyage from Denmark, was driven to 
the coast of Greenland by tempestuous seas where 
he was locked up in ice during the winter. In the 
following spring when the ice thawed, on his retui'n 
to Iceland, he narrated tho story of his discovery 
of the new land. In the year 983, Eric the Bed, a 
settler of Oxney (m Iceland), being outlawed for 
killing a man in a brawl, sought the land of 
■Gunnbjorn’s discovery, and he found there a good 
place for settlement. After staying there 3 years, 
he returned to Iceland to induce more men to come 
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him as scttleis in Ericksfoid (Greenland), and 
he started with twenty fn e ships full of colonists, of 
■which dev on vcio lost m tlio stoimy sea and about 
500 pci sons landed and established m Greenland i 
successful colony which lasted for more than font 
bundled jears 

One of the men that came with Eric was Herjulf 
Ileijulfr. son, Bjarni finding that Ins father had 
migrated to Gt inland on his return voyage from 
Scandinavia, staitcd for Greenland to see his father 
In n stiong gale his boat was drifted southward and 
he found himself neai the shore of small hills covered 
with dense foiest (Markland) But when the stoim 
-and the fog wei o o\ or, by sailing norward, lie finally 
reached Cue csfoid and narrated there the experience 
(the sight of Mail laud) of his \oyage 

In Icelandic sagas— Hauhs boh, Elateyai tiolc-it 
is mentioned that Leif Erichsson, son of Eric the Bed 
fired bj tlio story of Bjarni s e\per ience, sailed in the 
year 1000 southward with a crow of 35 men Tn^t 
•they sighted the lugged and barren rocky shoie line 
( Labrador ) which they called Htlhdand Then sail 
mg southwml foi a few days they came to a thickly 
wooded coast (Nova Scotia) which they called '‘Mark 
land ( noodland ) Here they landed and were much 
impiohsed bj the vast extent of the forest and slew a 
hear Tiom Markland, sailing southward for two 
,<j ajS| thoj came in, sight of land, and aftei following 
Hie coast for a while, they ascended a river, which, 
jssmn" fi oin n lake, fell mto the sea Anchoring in 
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the lake, they spent the winter in c\ploi ation The- 
winter was mild Wild grapes abounded in the autumn 
and consequently the country (Rhode Island) 
called X inland The river and the lake abounded m 
large silmon and on the coast Inlibut And eider 
ducks were xeiy numeions on tire lake And the 
northerners were a ery much impiessed bj the self 
sovn wheat fields (c omuhick gious almost wild) and 
the mosur \canoe birch) In the spring of 1001 I of 
returned to Greenland with a cat go of timber, and 
the stoiy of Ins diseo\eiy made a great sensation and 
he was called Leif the Lucky 

In the jeai 1002, Leifs hi other Thoivald sailed 
lor \ inland where he spent two 3 cm s with his men 
xn the shanties built bj Leif But in an encountoi with 
the nntno Standings (Red Indian ho was killed b> 
n stone hntchet ( Indian tomohauk), and his men ic~ 
turned to Greenland in 1003 In 1005 another bi other 
of Leif Tlioistetn Ericsson sailed for Vinland with 
his wife Guditd and a crew of 3 » men But in a stoimj 
sea, Thorstein lost his life ind tlio ship ictmntd 
to Greenland 

The joung and adicntuious piottj widow id 
Gndrirl married in the following 3011 a daring Ice 
landic ucli and powoxful navigator Thorsinn 
Karlscfnt and pursuaded him to settle in Vinland 
Urged by his wife, Thornfinn in 1007 sailed in three 
ships with his wife Gudnd 160 men and seienl 
women and a cargo of cattle Isot long after reaching 
Vinland, the son of Gudrid and fhorfinn was born- 
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Ami not bcfoj o the boy (Snorro) wis tin oo j ears old, 
xv ns tlio pmtj compelled by tho increasing hostility 
of tlio natives (V ladings) to gue up their settle- 
ments and return m their homeland in Green hml 
The Sknehngs of Finland were described as being 
'SW'Uthj compIcMoncd, with broad cheeks big eyes 
mid ugly hair, dad in skins, armed with bows, arrows, 
slings and stone hatchets, anti used to come paddling 
tow aid them in hudhkcipar (akin canoes), at fir^t, for 
stirmg at them with vicious curioMtj, and Inter for 
bartering xaluablo furs for httlo strips of scarlet 
< loth which the noithernors had with them and which 
the Shading-* (lied Indians) enuoud,) desired and 
eagerly sought But they used tube terribly fright 
wned if tlio bulls of Tborfinn bellowed And the 
bellow ing of the bulk Thorfmn utilized to scare t bo 
Skraelmgs when at last thoy became hostile, attached 
Ins parti und killed many of them In 1010 Thorfmn 
ictuineil to (bccnland with survivors of Ids party 
and a cargo of timber and fura, 

A new expedition was planned in 1011 by Thor- 
vtird nntl his wife Trejdn to come to \ inland for its 
timber , they came with n following of shout "i® 
por-oiv*. Then ml and Kreydia had been already m 
\ inland with Thorium Karkefnl and Frcydis was tlio 
«!ep daughli r of Fne the Jlcd Their expedition wo* 
joined by two brother*, llclgi sml Pmnhogi with a 
following of pu^ons. The “hip of llrlgi and 
l-mnbogl reached \ inland earlier and occupied tfc.i 
AiwnVrtc* wre-tvei by Uvt Ow arrival FreyAvA 
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saw that the huts erected by her brother wore occu- 
pied by strangers she was enraged and oideicd them 
out Soon bitter hostilities grew up between the two 
parties And Freydis complained to her husband that 
she was insulted and beaten by the two brothers 
Provoked to anger by the words of Fiejdis, Thom aid 
with his following made a surprise night attack upon 
the huts, occupied by Ilelgi and Fmnbogi and tlieir 
following, and all of them were massacred m cold 
blood, except the fi\e women who were spared Tlieir 
lnitins weic however crushed by Frej dis herself with 
an axo in order to remove all living witness of tlieir 
terrible misdeed In the srping of 1012, tho party 
returned to Greenland m the ship of tho murdeied 
In others which was the better of the two and circu- 
lated the storj that they had simplj exchanged the 
ship with the other party and Iried to silence the 
mouth of their own part} bj buberj and threat How- 
o\ 0 r the truth leaked out And thus ended disastiously 
tho attempts ot the northerners to settle in Vmland 
It may be said that no \estigoof the settlement 
of tho Northerners in America has ever been found, 
not only no architectural remains, pottery, copper or- 
brass utensils, iron implements, but not e\en doinesti 
catcd animals m feral stato beforo their introduction 
by tho Spaniards, French and English in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century. Tho explanation, probably, 
is that the rude shanties built by the horso men were 
quicklj destroyed and the forest soon co\. ered them 
without leading anj trace And whate\or cooking: 
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utensils they brought with them, tiiej took back 
And tho cattlo that were not 1 llled for meat wa«s 
taken with them on their return \ m age But \ inland 
va- supposed to be a part <f Tuiopc and not of a 
sepai ato continent 

The phenomenal rise and the wide extension of 
the arms of tho Mongol Powci and tho consolidation 
of the extensile conquered temtorics under Jengluz 
Khan (1162 1227) romoicd all barriers of traicl 
between Europo and Asia And \emcc and Genoa 
becaino opulent and poweiful, carrj m 0 oriental tiado 
in spices nory, silk and peat Is fiom the eastern 
Meditciranean ports to Emopc Portuguese ships 
rained the goods to tho Ibeuan Peninsula fiom the 
Ttali in ports And tho Butch and tho Hansa ships 
earned them to northwestern I uropo in exchange 
foi then own products 

Constantinople was the nehest mo t powerful 
and cultured metropolis of Europe in tho incdicial 
a^cs It was tho meeting plnco of European and 
Asiatic trades and cultures Its important domineer 
mg geographic position and imperial interest made 
her the mistress of tho 3fcditcrnm.an and Black Sea 
commeice Naturallj Venice bccamo jealous of her 
mightj rival and in 1204 Constantinople was despoiled 
l,j tho Fourth Crusaders under 1 cnetian instigation 
to crush her commercial superior And many 
3 cnetian merchants settled in Constantinople, of 
whom Nicolo and Maffeo Polo liail cxten<uvo business 
connection m the Crimea Their business took them 
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to the court of Barka Khan at Sarai, thence to Kazan 
and eventually to Bokhara where tlioy met the envoys 
sent by Kublai Khan of China to his brother Ilulagu 
in Persia. The envoys persuaded the Polo brothers 
to visit the court of the groat Khan (Kublai) at 
Pekin. Kublai Khan was delighted to see tho first 
Europeans and sent the brothers back to fetch from 
tho Vatican about 100 European instructors to edu- 
cate and civilize the Mongols. On reaching Acre 
(12G9), they found the Papacy in a disordered condi- 
tion. In 1271 Pope Grcgorj' X supplied tho Venetian 
•brothers with two dominicans for the instruction of 
the people of the groat Khan ; but at tho thought of 
the hardship of a long and difficult journey to a strange 
country, they refused to go. The Venetian brothers, 
therefore, with their 18 years old nephew— Marco 
Polo— started alone for tho court of Kublai Khan by 
tho long and tedious continental land route via 
Kashgar and Khotun, nnd reached tho prcsonco of 
the Khan at Shangtu in tho early part of 1275. The 
Khan became charmed with young Marco Polo for 
Ids personal appearance, intelligence, information and 
-executive ability, and jjntrusted him with many 
important btato offices which permitted him to h truly 
-closely the manners, arts and industries n\cn of the 
distant provinces of the Celestial Empire. In 128t*» 
Argliun, the Khan of Persia, the grandson of Knbtai** 
brother Ilulagu, lost his favorite wife, and wanted to 
marry a Mongol princess, and sent an embassy to his 
great grand uncle at Pekin to send him o nr. When 
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the Lady Kukachin .was selected as the bride of the 
Persian Khan Arghun, the ambassadors did not 
like to take the risk of the overland route due to the 
prevalence of banditry in the northern provinces and 
preferred the sea route to reach Persia. And the 
Venetian being well noted for their skillfulness on the 
sea, the service of Marco Polo and his nncles were 
-desired. The Polos were delighted to avail themselves 
of this opportunity to return to their native soil. 
They sailed from Amoy in the spring of 1292 and 
reached the Persian port in 1294. The delay was 
-due to the monsoons in the Indian Ocean and for this 
reason they were detained in the south Indian ports 
Jor nearly six months. After reaching Persia, via 
‘land route— Tabriz, Trebizond, Constantinople— 

; Ihey arrived at Venice in 1295. In 1298 in a naval 
contest between Genoa and Venice, tho Venetian 
galleys were beaten by the Genoese fleet, and Marco 
Polo was taken as a prisoner with 7000 others. In 
the prison at Genoa, Marco Polo had a cell companion 
— Rusticiano of Pisa — who was fond of writing. He 
put the adventnresomo experiences of Marco Polo in 
various parts of Asia into writing. ‘The Book of Scr 
Marco Polo concerning the Kingdoms and Marvels of 
the EasC had a iwide circulation and evoked a very 
Iceon interest. It was tho most widely road book in 
tho medieval ages. It showed two things — the vast 
extension of the Asiatic kingdoms their wealth, 
industries and populous cities ; and China, India 
lay on tho eastern sido of tho ocean while tho Iberian 
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peninsula was on the western side and Marco Polo 
sailing from a Chinese port reached a Persian 
port 

Though, with the rise of the Saiacen Empire the 
Ear Asiatic and the Mediterranean trade Was for the 
time being disturbed, jet the disturbance did not last 
long, for the Mediterranean soon become tbe lake of 
the Moslems and the Aiabs and tho mbors were 
daring seamen and shrew ed traders, and tho ovorland 
route via Constantinople still lay open for traffic But 
tho rise and tho extension of the Turkish Powei dis 
turbed and displaced Eur Asiatic coramerco ns the 
links were in different category they wore nomads 
and they had not j et learnt to value tho inodes of 
civilized life rrom the Central Asiatic plateau, thef 
Turks came lil e a hurricane and devastated every 
thing boforo then sweep Armenia was overwhelmed 
in 101G And before the century was over, thej had 
already conquered Nicae and their outposts woro on 
tho Marmora Tho European Christian Powers under 
tho inspiration of tho papacy felt tho necessity of 
combined action— Crusade— to curb, at least if it were 
not possible to crush, tho menacing rising power of 
the Turks The Crusades succeeded in arresting tho 
agrcsaionsof tho Turks But tho Ottoman Turks became 
ngressivo again at the beginning of tho fourteenth 
century and the Tuikish corsairs threatened tho 
peaceful navigation of the Mediterranean Sea Then it 
became imperative to find a new routo to tho Indies 
Tho lmtiatu o of finding a new route to the Injb.es. 
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was taken by the Portuguese. Portugal was the only 
country in the south-western part of Europe in the 
fourteenth century. The Moors were already driven 
out of the land after desperate, long and sanguinary 
war. And in the fierce contest between Islam and 
Christianity she had developed martial ' and ail ven- 
turous » qualities. And Portugal became a groat 
maritime power by carrying the merchandies from 
the Venetian and Genoese ports to England, Flanders 
and Hansa Towns. Whcn^ therefore the navigation 
in the Mediterranean became menaced by tho Turkish 
and the Moorish corsairs, Portugal almost with 
religious zeal undertook tho ocean exploration 
to find a new way to tho Indies, indfpendent of the 
Moslem control in the Mediterranean and in Asia 
Minor. And it was calculated that os there was an 
ocean east of China and tho Indies and an ocean west 
of the Iberian Peninsula, these oceans might be one 
and tho same. In 1418 Modeiria was discovered ; In 
1431, Azores ; Capo Verde in 1450 ; Constantinople fell 
into the hands of tho Ottoman Turks in 1453 ; the cost 
of Congo in 1471. * 

Christopher Columbus ( Chnstobat Colon 1451 — 
1500 ) a Genoese navigator and chart maker 
conceived tho idea about 1474 of reaching the 
Indies by sailing direct westward across the 
Atlantic. In 1471, it was observed * by Santarem 
that beyond the Gold Const, the nfrican shore 
stretched south-eastward. In tho middle of 1474 
Columbus corresponded with tho famous F \orcn- 
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peninsula was on the western side and Marco Polo* 
sailing from a Chinese port reached a Persian 
port. 

Though, with the rise of the Saracen Empire the 
Eur-Asiatic and the Mediterranean trade was for the 
time being disturbed, yet the disturbance did not last 
long, for the Mediterranean soon become 'the lake of 
the Moslems and the Arabs and the mbors were 
daring seamen and shrowed traders, and the ovorland 
route via Constantinople still lay open for traffic. But 
tho rise and the extension of the Turkish Power dis- 
turbed and displaced Eur-Asiatic commerco as the 
Turks were in different category : they wore nomads 
and they had not yet learnt to value tho modes of 
civilized life. From the Central Asiatic plateau, thd" 
Turks came like a hurricane and devastated every- 
thing before their sweep. Armenia was overwhelmed 
in 101G. And before tho century was over, they had 
already conquered Nicae and their outposts w'ero on 
tho Marmora. The European Christian Powers under 
tho inspiration of tho papacy folt the necessity of 
combinod action— Crusade — to curb, at least if it were 
not possible to crush, the menacing rising power of 
the Turks. The Crusades succeeded in arresting the 
agressions of tho Turks. But the Ottoman Turks became 
agressive again at the beginning of tho fourteenth 
century and the Turkish corsairs threatened the 
peaceful navigation of tho Mediterranean Soa. Then it 
became imperative to find a new route to tho Indies. 

Tho initiative of finding a now route to tho Indies- 
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was taken by the Portuguese Portugal w as the only 
countrj in tho south western pait of Europe m the 
fourteenth century The Moors wercaheaclj dm on 
out of tho land after desperate, long and sanguinary 
war And in tho fierce contest between Islam and 
Christianity she had developed martial'* and adven 
turousi qualities And Portugal became a great 
maritime power by carrying the merchandies from 
the Venetian and Genoeso ports to England, Flandeis 
and Hansa Towns When # therefore the narigation 
in tho Mediterranean became menaced by tho Turkish 
and tho Moorish corsairs, Portugal almost with 
religious zeal undertook the ocean exploration 
to find a new way to the Indies mdi pendent of tho 
Moslem control in the Mediterranean and m Asia 
Minor And it was calculated that nstheiewnsan 
ocean east of China and tho Indies and an ocean west 
of tho Iberian Peninsula these oceans might be one 
and the same In 1418 Madeiria was disco^red , In 
1431, Azores , Cape \ erdc ip 1450 , Constantinople fell 
into the hands of tho Ottoman Turks m 1453 the cost 
of Congo m 1471 ‘ 

Christopher Columbus ( Christobal Colon 1461 — 
150G ) a Genoese navigator and chart makei 
conceived tho idea about 1474 of reachnv, the 
Indies by sailing direct westward across the 
Atlantic In 1471, it was observed by Santaiem 
that beyond the Gold Const, tho african shore 
stretched south eastward In the middle Of 1474 
Columbus corresponded with the famous Floien 

i 



tine astronomer and geographer Paolo del Pozzo 
dei Toscanelli (1397 1482) about a short and direct 
route to China direct westward across the Atlantic, 
and Toscanelli replied to him in an encouraging way 
and sent him a chart and copy of the letter, wutten 
to Fernando Martinez of Lisbon who had sought the 
advice of Toscanelli at the request of King Alphonso 
V about the same snbjoct In February of 1477 
Columbus made a voyage to Iceland where he might 
have heard tlie tradition of Vinland In 1482 
Columbus submitted his plan of reaching the Indie* 
by sailing westward across the ocean to John II of 
Portugal John II was favourably disposed toward 
„ the project but referred it to the Council for 
Geographical A f firs The Council thought the 
idea chimerical, but John II, however, secietly 
equipped a caravel to test Columbus s plan After a 
short voyage the sailors refused to go further into 
the mysterious unknown limitless ocean and the 
caravel leturned. When Columbus knew of this 
treachery of the court of Portugal, he left Portugal 
for Spain in 1484 In I486 lie was able to interest 
queen Isabella and king Ferdinand in his plan 
Howe\er lie did not succeed in inducing them to 
undertake the enterprise before 1492 After many 
disappointments, yet with supreme faith m Ins 
mission, Columbus sailed westward fiom Gomen on 
the uncharted dark sea, in three caravels manned by 
88 men on September 6 1492. On October 12 9492 
land of the New World was sighted, and on the simo 
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morning Columbus landed and called it ( Sait valea 
dor— -Watting Island ) and ho behoved it to bo 
Cwango (Japan) or an island on the eastern shore of 
Asn He was soon disillusioned Ami in his thzoe 
succeeding voyages he tried to find the real Abiatio 
continent But though ho failed to Tind bojewclled 
mighty monarchs, opulent marts and populous 
cities, ho to the last day of his life believed that he 
had discovered the Indies by the direct westward 
sea routo across ilio ocean, and not n sepante 
homisphorero America 

Colonization —Columbus loft forty men at Foit 
Nntiv lty (La Navidad) in Hispaniola in a block house 
built out of the timbers of the wrecked ship- Santa 
Maria— and armed it with her guns when ho sailed 
for Spam January 4 1403 to commumcato the now's 
of his great discovery In the second voyage 
(September 20, 1493) he brought with him 1500 
persons and horses, mules, cattle, vines, sugar canes 
and seeds of numerous European cereals to esta- 
blish a permanent settlement upon Hispaniola 
Ilowevei he found that the first batch had been wiped 
out by the hostile action of the Bed Indians But 
that did not deter others from coming And they 
came m increasing number m every successive boat 
But they were after the fabled hoarded treasuse of 
the Indies— gold, ivory, spices and precious stones — 
and not to create wealth out of the wilderness by 
labor and exertion They were romantic adven- 
turers with undaunted courage and unsurpassed 
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daring, before whose advance the crude and quaint 
civilization of the Indians tumbled and fell out at 
the conquerer’s feet. And they soon stormed Mexico 
and Peru where some gold and other precious 
metals could be had. But their goldon dream was 
soon shattered by the news that a Portuguese mari- 
ner in 1498 doubled the cape of Good Hope, crossed 
the Indian Ocean and found the real Indies, landed 
at Calicut whore ho saw powerful Rajas, magnificent 
cities, and brought back with him to Lisbon 1499 
nutmegs and claves, pepper and ginger , rubies and 
emeralds , damask robes icith satin linings, bronze 
chairs with cushions, trumpets of curved ivory and 
swords with inscribed silver scabbards . This made 
tho Spatnards green with envy. They were them 
selves beating a wilderness— intor swamps, marshes, 
dense forests and malarious rivers— and meeting 
only linir savages, But they did not give up hope. 
They were expecting treasures in the interior of tho 
continent and they were forcing their way in all 
directions. 

In tho hunt for of gold, Spnniards searched every 
part of America. And though they found an incal- 
culable treasure in Mexico and Peru, their activities 
were not confined there. With an unflagging zeal, 
■adventurer after adventurer explored every region 
of the Hew World. In 1513 Balboa crossed the 
Isthmus of Panama. In 1521 Ponce do Leon explored 
the North American south Atlantic peninsula, which 
lie named 'Florida.' for its beautiful flowers, but ho 
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lost his life there in the impassable marshes. In 
1528 Panfilo de Navarez led an expedition with 300 
horsemen from Apalache Bay to conquer the kingdom 
he found or dangerous enemy to fight, but he met 
more formidable resistance from primitive wilder- 
ness— dense trackless dense impenetrable forost 
entangled with under brushes, treacherous marshes 
and intractable rivers. After pathetic wanderings 
of about 2000 miles for eight years, suffering many 
hardships, privations and diseases and many having 
lost their lives in crossing the lower Mississippi, with 
only three surviving followers he reached a Spanish 
settlement on the Pacific. Hernando de Soto attemp 
ted to cross the continent in 1639 with 600 men and 
200 horses. But 300 survivors only reached a Spanish 
settlement on the Gulf of Moxico after many suffer- 
ings and hardship in which their leader perished. 

In 1534 Jacque Cartier penetrated the St. Lawrence 
and occupied the whole territory up to Montreal in 
tho name of the French King, and erected a fort upon 
tho hills of Quebec. In 15G2-15G4 the French Hugue- 
nots settled in Florida near St. Augustine, but they 
were savagely attacked and annihilated for their 
religious heresy by the Spanish Catholics. 

During the fifteenth and the middle of the sixteen- 
th century, Spain was at tho zenith of her power in 
world-wide influences and in colonial exploration 
und enterprise. But though Spain was great, she was 
fanatical in her religion ( Catholic Christianity) and 
-she tried to impose it on others. Charles V was not 
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only ruler of Spam, he was also Archduke of Austria,, 
king of Naples and Sicily, emperor of Germany and 
lord of the Netherlands. The Dutch were stubborn, 
and resolute Protestants ; and they revolted against 
ripainish authority for their religious and political 
freedom in 1568. The Dutch War of Independence 
lasted for forty years. And when the w ar was over 
and Spain acknowledged the independence of Holland, 
Holland had already become a great sea-power,, 
sinking Spanish ship at thd Spanish coast, despoiling 
its precious cargo, and wresting from the Portuguese 
their trado and their possessions in the Orient. 

Tho protracted war with Holland exhausted Spain.. 
She had squandered her military resources over tho 
entire world. Yet she was a great world-power. By 
1577 Spain had n profitable trade round tho world, 
across tho Pacific to India. Tho Wealth of Spain 
roused tho cupidity of England. Many British pirate 
Vessels lay waiting in tho trans-Atlantic routo to 
capture and despoil Spanish ships o! their rich and 
precious cargoes. Tho ruthless plunder of Peruvian, 
gold by Spanish soldiers of fortune ‘ and empire- 
builders wont to enrich tho British pirates or to strew 
tho bed of the Atlantic Ocean. Protests to tho British 
Crown were in vain. Tho Crown rather encouraged, 
such gainful niracy and ndvonturcous remunerative 
enterpriser. Spain exasperated by high sea robberies 
, and vain diplomatic exchanges sent against England, 
in 1588 the 'Invincible Armada' to bring her to reason. 
But tho English Channel was Inhospitable. The 
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weather was pitiless. A terrific squall scattered the 
* Armada * before Capo Finisterre. Many vessels were 
rendered ineffective, many lost and the rest captured. 
When the storm was over, the Spanish Armada was 
no longer * Invincible \ It was but a past memory. 

Thus favoured by fortune, England bccamo more 
adventuresome and enterprising. In April 1607, an 
English joint-stock chatered company brought 120 
men In two ships to Jamestown, Virginia, for the 
development of its resources ns a pure business 
proposition, where Vnsquezdo Ay lion brought from 
Santo Domingo a colony of 500 men, women and 
priests to care for their souls and to preach the 
* GospeP to the Indians in 1520, of which majority 
died with diseases and internocino fends, and only 
160 survivors returned to tho West Indies before the 
English arrived. In 1603 there wero about 500 per. 
sons,including a few women, engaged in tho Company's 
work of felling tho trees and shipping tbo timber. 
Hut tho work was unsatisfactory as the people were 
not interested in work solely for Company’s profit.. 
In 1613 the Company changed its policy and gave 
tho settlors tho freedom to develop and own land on a ’ 
profit-sharing principle with the Company, and the* 
Company for its own plantations bought 20 Negroes 
from a Dutch man-of-war. Soon, however, tho Compa- 
ny lost its charter, duo to eomo intrigues in tho court*, 
and the possessions of tho Company came tinder 
direct Crown control. But it did not materially 
tdfcrtA *«Va sfcttVws. 
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AnJi n C ,^lf C ?r? d * he Hudson river in 1609. 
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*vr]iolc of Europe was astir against the tyranny of their 
ol<! masters and the Church. And to America they 
came where they could enjoy freedom to their heart’s 
content. 

Anglo-French Rivalries : — The British Crown on- 
• eou raged emigration to America to get rid of trouble- 
-isomo fellows who wore rebels against either the 
government or the established religion like the Puri- 
tans, Baptists, Quakers and Roman Catholics. And the 
policy of the government was also shaped by economic 
considerations. A colony in America would foster 
British trade and shipping by supplying the mother- 
country with raw material and creating a demand for 
her manufactured goods. But as the people would 
not leave their home, hearth and rolativcs just for 
that purpose, liberal charters were granted to manago 
their own affairs in the Now World which persuaded 
many people to emigrate to escape political and reli- 
gious persecutions at home. The settlers, therefore, 
were men»of character, conscience, ideals and prin- 
ciples, and of independent thinking. They were 
jealous of their freedom. As soon as they landed, thoy 
organized their own self-government, churches, 
schools, seminaries, business and social institutions. 
Tho vast wilderness gave them ample scope to display 
their individual initiative and idiosyncracies. The 
Anglo-Saxon settlers did not mix with the Red Indians, 
rather antagonism was their cardinal principle. 
'Offensive and defensive operations made the settlers 
compact and confined their activities for more than a 
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century to the eastern side of the Appalachian 
system. 

The French colonial policy in America ■was that - 
of cmpire-bnilding and economic exploitation, un- 
liko that of the Anglo*Saxons who settled in the 
country to develop it. The Trench, therefore, be- 
friended the Indians, made alliance and intermarried 
with them to extend their * Sphere of Influence' and 
commerce* The Anglo-Saxons, on the otherhand, 
showed open antagonism from the beginning and 
exterminated them ruthlessly in an unequal contest. 
By tCIO the St. Lawrence valley was occupied by the 
French. Within a century the Mississippi and the 
Ohio rivers were discovered and forts and stations 
were established at Niagara, Detroit, St. Joseph at 
the southern end of Lake Michigan, Fort Chatres 
on the Ste Marie, Fort Chatres on the Mississippi" 
opposite St. Luis, and Mobile was founded in 1702,. 
New Orleans in 1718, thus controlling the heart of 
the continent, while the British Power w3s confined' 
to the fringe of the Atlantic. Bnt though the French 
possession was vast and ox tensive, it lacked the 
basis of porraanent stability ns the French settlors 
were very few in number and scattered ; whilo the 
Anglo-Saxon settlers grouped tliemsolvos In largo 
numbers, about 15 times that of the French, on the 
narrow eastern coast of the Atlantic where 'rapid 
movements and transportations wero possible by 
navigation. 

Intermittent wars between the French and the- 
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^English took place between 1690 and 17C0 on account 
-ol religious antagonism, continental power, colonial 
■rivalry and commercial jealousy. As the war 
progressed, ail the colonies were more or less 
involved. Madras in India was the seat of sangui- 
nary warfare between 1745 and 1748. Nor did 
America escape war’s ravages. Four intercolonial 
wars were fought which were terminated by the 
treaties of Byswiok (1697), Utrecht ( 1713\ Ai.v-la- 
Chapelle (1748) and Paris (1763). By the treaty of 
Paris, Canada, Florida and Lousiana as far west as 
'the Mississippi river were ceded to the British. 

War of Independence,— Tho Franco-British inter- 
colonial wars severely taxed the finances of the 
Colonies as they had modest liquid capital. So to 
defray tho increased expenses of tho militia, inflation 
<of the currency was adopted, which, by depreciation, 
lost its former purchasing value and thereby caused 
discontentment among the masses and strained the 
relation between the Executives and tho Assemblies. 
The victory of tho English over the French strength- 
ened the ruthless imperialistic policies of England 
and repressive measures were adopted to suppress the 
•dissatisfaction in the Colonies. 

England wanted the American Colonies to supply 
3ier with raw materials and to purchaso from her all 
the manufactured goods they needed. For this pur- 
pose, many laws were enacted in the English Statute- 
books, known as navigation laics and the laws of 
trade, to prevent the colonies from trading with any 
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wthor nation and to restrain her manufacturing 
indu'd i ics The Navigation Act of lG r 0, forbade* tho 
foreigners to bo merchants or factors in tho colonies , 
the colonial poods to be carried from the colonic 4 * 
onlj in rnghsh or colonial built ships of which tho 
tnnstei and three fomth of the sailois vcrol’nphv 
Subjects , all tho colonial products must be hi ought 
<1 ncct to England , and no sugar, tobcco, cotton, idigo, 
ginger, fustic oi other dj c \?ood sUou»d be earned 
to any port on tho continent of Europe 

Hit forbidding of the direct trade of the I tit me 
rated Articles caused bitter feelings as the colonists 
wanted to sell tho goods directly to the continental 
merchants so that thoy could get all tho profits of tho 
transaction and bring bach incxchnngo on the roturn 
\oyage the cheap manufactures of the continent 
which they needed while tho 1 ngluh merchants 
pieftmd to buy the. colonial products themsalvea to 
u til them to the continental t largo profit 

The colonics were abo rcbtiamcd by Acts of Uio 
Hntish Parliament from manufuctnnng sucli '•rticlcs 
ns Pnti*-li manufacturers wbhcc! to supply iron ores 
conhl b< ininctl, made into pig iron, but not into steel, 
tools or weapon* , furs mu 4 -! be brought to England 
and not manufactured in the colonies , lint making 
wn« rt^trirted by forbidding (1732) tho manufacture 
of hats m the colome# by any one who had not aervett 
nn apprenticeship of serm years to a batter in 
\ upland and allowing to n batter only tw o appren- 
tices # and wool and ro article made of wool conld 
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be exported from the colonics so tint thej would 
not come in to competition inth the industries m 
England 

The displeased enterprising colonists \ lolated these 
regulations boldly and fieely Tho.> smuggled the 
enumeiated articles to Europe and brought back on the 
letum voyage European manufactures in exchange, 
in then own ship3 without touching at English Ports 
And mspite of the prohibition, they untie steel, tool*, 
anchors scythes and weapons of all sorts Black 
smiths made muskets and smooth bore i barrels. An 
important secret manufacturing of rifles was de\o 
loped nt Lancaster and Philadelphia The law abiding 
flapping mtorcsts traded in the West Indian free 
ports in the French St Domingo St Thomas and 
particulaily the Ducth St Eustatius where smuggling 
wa* almost oponly carried on The regulations 
woio so openly uolated tint smuggling became 
lospectable , and fashionable in the colonies. The 
colonials regaidedtlie Navigation Laws as wicked 
and selfish foreign legislation, conti iry to their own 
intei ests, and which it was their patnotic duty to 
evade 

In 1134 the ' Molasses Act was passed, making the 
importation of molasses dut*ib2e, thus hindering the 
trade with the West Indies The colonial ships on the 
leturn voyige used to bring molasses to be com orted 
into run which was sent to West Africa with which 
to purchase Megroes But as England w as engaged m 
a deadly contest with Trance for colonial supremacy. 
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it could not be enforced But when the \ictoiy v.'is 
favoring the English and the war was coming to in 
end, wilts of assistance began to be used in Massa 
chusetts for autUoiizmg custom house officers to 
break into vessels, wai chouses and dwellings to seaich 
for conti aband goods And after the Treat} of Parn> 
(1763 ) , England felt herself strong and free to enforce 
tlio trade restraining A cis and to enact more stringent 
Laws to the same effect 

In 17C4 tlio Sugar Act u as passed leqmringtho 
imported motysse*. to paj a lngli duty in specie into 
the trcasuiy in London This was meant not onto to 
ilrain tho celomcs of specie which they badly nooded 
to stabilize their cm renej, hut to hamper the \crj 
lucratuc sbnc trade m which the New I nglnnd 
shipping interests ucrc laigely engaged in faiorof the 
British slave trailers New England rapnllj dt\ eloped 
a largo shipping busmens It had an abundant and 
cheap supply of hard wood, well suited for ship 
building It hail skilled artisans It has o\cccllent 
harbors The colonials wanted then products to ho 
sold in the open markot Tho West Indian fi co ports 
were favorably situated for that purpose Tiom thei e, 
on tho return \oyage, tho ships could bring cheap 
Furopcan manufactured goods conti aband ai tides 
and particularly the molasses u Inch u ns nee led fci 
tho manufacture of rum Tho ships tool tho mm to 
tho Gold Coast of Africa and exchanged it foi sla^en 
who wero brought o\er and sold in the Wi ->t Indies 

the S/wAVitiTTi OeTlnmAes K *frtv\c lor ntn 'nwrv&tt ^ 
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gallons of rum, worth about ton pounds sterling 
brought from twenty five to fifty pounds sterling 
when offered for sale It was therefore a very lucra 
tive business And England, which by her on erprise 
scoured the commanding position in tins lug y P 
I, table slave trade, did not want to surrender it 
to How England without a severe contest. 

New England protested that such an enactment 
would severely injure their various onterpri E 
laud answered ,t by g admiralty 

fonts vigorous enforcement " „ nd 

courts for sovere pumshm inspoo- 

increasing the stuff of the custom off. «-£££ 

t,„„ And duties ^wero impost X h were formerly 
Froncli and East India goods wmen 
f r eT Audio the number of the 
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dyowood wore ^ nee 
molasses, coppor oro, shins, , Ungland 

and coffee, which could bo „ r ,, c!c . 

In 1766 it was enacted that no rcK hlat,ons 

„s salt and fish were subjee t0 *^ te( thefts, 
of the Trade Arts as 10 ^ n(1 Regulations 

Thcso dlserominatoij ra admiarlty Courts, 

and the establishment of th „ Litgglers 

who tried and sovoioy 1^ (Us afftetinn in the 
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of 
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by juiy To terrorize the colonials, the militia was 
increased and m case the civil authorities needed 
military aid to suppress public agitation and disorder, 
gainsons of tioops, numbering sevoral thousands, 
ireie stationed in strategic centres in time of peace 
And to defiay the increased military expense, the 
Stamp Act was enacted, providing for a stamp on 
newspapers and legal, official and business documents, 
the infringement of which boing penalized by a fin© 
of ten to twenty pound sterling to bo collected by the 
admiralty courts 

Tho Stamp Act met with determined opposition 
from tho colonies which were getting self-conscious 
of their strength England had at that time about 
8000,000 people, and tho colonies had 2 000,000 whites 
and 1,000,000 Negroes and they were growing fast 
As soon as tho passago of the Act was known in the 
colonies, Patrick Henry mo\ed five resolutions in 
the Virginia Assembly, stating that tho Virginians 
could be lawfully taxed only by their own 
Assembly, and that taxation by the British Parliament 
was illegal, unconstitutional and unjust , and that 
the Virginians were not bound to obey such laws, 
and that any person who spoke in favor of them 
should be deemed an enemy of Virginia And 
he shouted,— “Caesar had his JBrulus , Charles I 
his Cromuell,Georyc III— shouts of Treason ' Treason ' 
rang from every part of the Assembly,— may profit 
by their example, continued Patrick Henry, "and if 
this be (reason^ make the most of 1 1 ” Anr i &U tb/s. coaa- 
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lutions were passed. No taxation without representa- 
tion, henceforth, became the rallying cry, and Sons of 
ZibcrtffWdTO everywhere organized to defy its enforce 
ment. Their doctrine was, “No laws can be made or 
abrogated without the consent of the people or their re- 
presentatives ; taxing laics like other laws must be, there 
fore, by the consent of the governed " The Englishman 
answered, 41 You are already repesented intheparlia 
ment , more amply and fully represented than you could 
be in one of your own, and better protected than if you 
sent your oum people to the Parliament that sits in Lon- 
don ; there are always members there who iahe a special 
interest in you and protect all the rights 
you are entitled ; Pitt, Camden, Fox, Barre, Burke 
fight your battles with an eloquence far beyond that 
possessed by any of your ablest men. But the 
colonics wisely never sought representation in the 
British Parliament ; they only wanted solf-govcrn- 
ment. And to bring England to repeal the Stamp 
Act and other discriminating laws, the Patriot Party 
and Sons of Freedom organized boycott of the British 
goods and encouraged homo manufacturing. Whole- 
sale and retail merchants in New York and Philadel- 
phia formed themselves into non-importation 
associations to cancel all their English orders, Their 
example was followed in other cities and town 0 , and 
organizations sprung up everywhere to prevent 
importation of British goods and to encourage 
domestic manufacturing. In Philadelphia a Lawyers 
Zenge was formed lawyers were sniemsA from bring- 
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ing a suit to recover a debt due to an Englishman 
England waB making trade with tho colonies to the 
amount of 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 pound sterlings a 
year, and John Bull was struck in Ins pocket, tho 
tenderest and the most vulnerable part of his person 
Moreover the Stamp Act could not be enforced 
Everywhere the stamp distributors were compelled 
to resign by the pressure of public opinion In Boston 
the doors of the public officers were placarded with 
the following notice Let him that shall first distri- 
bute or employ stamped paper look well to his house, his 
person and his furniture — Vox Populi The comp 
troller of customs sneered at the public demonstra 
txon , and his house was sacked, windows broken , 
and the mob drinking the wine from his cellor 
destroyed the papers and the records of tho court 
of admiralty, and then proceeded to tho house of 
Lieutenant Governor Hutchinson who was compelled 
to flee to save his life, hut his apartment was sacked 
and tho furniture ruined* In New York the mob 
wrecked the house and furniture of Major James who 
was reported to have said, “7 will cram the stamps 
down the throats of the people with the point of my 
sword ’ and hung tho effigy of tho Governor andv 
burnt his carriage before Ins own oyes on tho Bowling 
Green hcrever the stamped paper was found it was 
destroyed and such was tho threatening attitude 
of tho public that almost all tho stamp distributors 
were compelled to resign, and tho Stamp Act became 
practically a dead letter And as England had only 
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twelve regiments at that time in the colonies, 
mostly stationed in Florida and Canada, against the 
stubborn resistance and defiance of the people, 
England repealed the Act in 1766 with passage of the 
statute ( Declaratory Act ) that the legislations the 
Parliament were 6bhgatory on the colonies, but the 
Parliament did not want to do anything winch would 
hurt the feelings of the royal subjects- But if its 
object was to rally the loyalists and the moderates, 
its offect was on the contrary It gave the radical 
wing of the Patriot Party and the Sons of Freedom 
confidence in themseh es, and they began to saj that 
if by their ncti\ lties the Stamp Act could be made 
to repeal, other obroxious regulations (Navigation 
and Trade Acts ) could be nuhfied by the samo means 
Tho Stamp Act was repealed as the Colonies 
objected ‘taxatioin without representation ' and free 
dom of action in their internal affairs according to 
their chartered rights At tho time tho Stamp Act 
was passed, the Mutinj Act was, also, passed in which 
there was a clause, requnng tho colonies to pio\ido 
tho necessaries for the soldiers quartoied among 
them And tho British go\ornmont wanted to enforce 
it Tho officer in command at New York mado a 
demand on tho New York Assembly for tho supplies 
for tho soldiers Tho New York Assembly voted part of 
them but objected to supplj ale For this non comp 
banco of tho Mutiny Act, tho New York Assembly 
was suspended, bj an Act of Parliament on the. 
second of July, 1767, from enacting uny laws or per 
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forming any of its functions until it complied in 
every particular with the requisition for the soldiers 
The Assembly submitted But it showed unmistak- 
ably to the colonists tint their chartered freedom 
m their internal administration was only fictitious 

, ° n , 26 t!l Januar y- 1767 > ‘ha Parliament under 
the leadership of Charles Townshend framed and 
passed an Act known as, 'The Pamt, Paper and Glass 

t Ct ' ' e , Vyulg a duty on th ® importation of the article 
from the revenue of which the adm.mstratn e and 
military expenses conld be paid without directly 
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leges The British Government took objection to 
that letter , and called this a most dangerous and 
fictions tendency, calculated to inflame the minds!) f 
good subjects m ike colonics and demanded the 
Massachusetts Assembly to rescind it, and instructed 
the other colonial assemblies to treat it laith the 
contempt it deserves But the Massachusetts Assemb- 
ly by a ote of 02 to 17 refused to rescind the * letter ” 
and most of the colonial assemblies not only ignored 
"the instruction of the British ministry but Warmly 
■endorsed tho action of Massachusetts Thus British 
prestige sank very low And the Patnots matlo the 
most of it They said that Britain was tresspassing 
on the rights of the colonial legislatuies and tvas 
denying them tho right of mutual consultation Bri- 
tain now had only tuo alternatives— either to 'Show 
doum” or use force As for tho Paint, Vapor and Glass 
Act, it was a dead letter The colonies were smuggling 
those goods from the continent m defiance of the 
Na\ igation Act as usual And by the strenous nctivi 
ties of tho non importation associations, British 
trade was steadily declining In May tho British gun 
ship Romney impressed several seamen in tho New 
England coast from somo fishing vessels "When tho 
Romney reached Boston, tho Massachusetts Assembly 
requested tho captain not to take anj one mtljo press- 
gang* which was a British practice at that time, and to 
release those who had been already taken In the mean- 
time one of the impressed men was resened by a mob 
i7l Uvfc Awl Uva eastern raged in true British. 
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bultj mg fashion iVo man shall go out of this vessel , 
Ike town ts a blacJeguai d town, ruled by mobs They 
begun with me by rescuing man whom Ipiesscd this 
morning andetcieal God y I will make their hearts 
ache before I leave it ’ And not long af tei w ards, on the 
10th of June the sloop Liberty, containing con- 
traband, belonging to a well known smugglloi patriot 
was seized bj the customs officers. The mob le&cucd 
the cargo, attached the custom officers with brick and 
stones sacked the custom houso and private dewell 
mgs of the customs officers who were compelled to 
take refuge m the gun ship ‘Romney’ in order to 
saie their life And they refused to attend to 
their duties unless protected by ear vessols and 
* troops Fourteen wai vessels were hurried to the 
harbor and two Halifax regiments, But as the army 
barracks were on Castlo Island m the harbor, from 
which place tho troops could not overawe and terror- 
ize the patriots in the city, they wore quartered on 
Boston Common m tents And when asked by the 
Goiernor to provide supplies for the troops quarteicd, 
the Massachusetts Assembly categorically refused to 
furnish anj thing for the troops quartered in their 
colony South Carolina, also, followed tho example of 
Massachusetts The British government called this 
action rebellious and threatened to punish tho traitors 
exemplnrilj , and to bring America prostrate to her 
feet’ But as it did not tononze t* * and* 
Patriots begged tho assistance v * 

tish merchants in 11 - “ 
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bullj mg fasluon No man shall go out of this vessel 
Ike town is a blackguai d town, ruled by mobs They 
begun with me by rescuing man whom I pressed this 
morning and eternal God, I will make their hearts 
ache befoi c I leave it” And not long af tei wards, on the 
10th oi «5nne, the sloop Liberty, containing con 
traband, belonging to a well known smuggler patriot 
was seized bj the customs officers. The mob lescued 
the cargo, attacked the custom officers with brick and 
stones, sacked the custom houso and pm ate dewell* 
mgs of the customs officers who were compelled to 
take refuge in the gun ship ‘Romney* m order to 
save their life And they refused to ^ attend to 
their dutie° unless protected bj war vessels and 
* troops Fourteen w ar vessels were hurried to the 
harboi and two Halifax regiments. But as the ai my 
barracks were on Castle Island m the harbor, from 
which place the troops could not overawe and terror* 
lze the patriots in tho city, the} were quartered on 
Boston Common in tents And when asked by the 
Go\ernor to provide supplies for the troops quartered, 
the Massachusetts Assembly categorically refused to 
furnish anj thing foi the troops quartered in thoir 
colon} South Carolina, also, followed the example of 
Massachusetts The British government called this 
action rebellious and threatened to punish the traitors 
exemplarilj, and to bring America prostrate to her 
feet’ But as it did not terrorize the Patriot and the 
Patriots begged the assistance of Trance, the Bn- 
__ tl8 k merchants in the autumn petitioned Parlia- 
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ment to repeal the Paint, paper and Glass Act, 
winch they said, brought no revenue to the Govern 
ment and was ruining English business in America 
Soon afterwards the British Ministry 
announced that they enter tamed no design to 
propose or consent to the laying of any further taxes 
on America for the purpose of raising re's enue In 
1770 the British Parliament repealed the Paint, Paper 
and Glass Act, lca\ mg only a small tax. on tea to show 
that the Parliament possessed the right to tax the 
colonies, and withdraw'the demand of the compulsory 
support of a standing army m the colony It u as 
a tremendous uctory for the Patriots that the 
powerful British Government was compelled to 
abjectly surrender to the demands of the t ebcls and 
British prestige and authority sank to the lowest 
depth m tho colonies 

The Tea Tax was retained because tho East India 
Company urged such an action Tho East India 
Company was a branch of tho British Got eminent 
for tho control of India The Company s trade with 
America practically disappeared, duo to the smugg 
ling of Dutch tea by tho colonists Tho Company was 
paying an importation duty of a shilling por pound 
on tea, but on re-exportation to tho colonies, three- 
fifths of this was refunded Tho Company demanded 
that on tho re exportation of tea from England to tho 
colonies, tho entire duty bo refunded so that it could 
undersell tho smuggled Dutch tea This w as granted 
But tho import duty at three pence per pound oif tea 
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to be naid by the colonies to the exchequer, was 
retained as a right of Parliament to tax the colonics 
The colonies had been accustomed and grown rich 
on smuggled duty free Dutch tea and other goods, 
and they did not relish the idea of paying any duty 
Moreover, though the conciliatory policy adopted by 
the British Government pleased the loyalists and the 
moderate patriots and the activities of iho non 
importation associations were being slackened, the 
extreme patriots, on the other hand, feaied that 
England, by the conciliatory policy, had cunningly 
trapped the people into remaining quiet till thoir 
chains were rivettcd and they would lose all desire 
for political manhood, and then they could be easily 
enslaved and they were trying to find some pretext 
of gnovances to bestir the country And they had 
not to wait long The> wanted a severe master, and 
not an iron hand within a velvet glove to hypnotize 
them into non resistance and impotence Event 
after event developed m rapid succession, cmbitteung 
the feelings of the colonists towards England and 
nullifying her former conciliatory attempts In 
January, 1770, a not iwas precipitated in Now York 
between the troops and the patriots o\ er the destmet 
ion nf a liberty pole planted by the latter and destroy 
edbythe former m which one colonist was killed 
and several wounded In 1771, m North Carolina 
there were severe disturbances over the grievance of 
exorbitant demand of fees for recording titles and 
the ‘troops were called to suppress them , in the 
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Battle of Alamance between the Government troops 
and the insurrectionists, the latter were defeated, and 
six of the ring-leaders were hung, the prisoners were 
exhibited in rebellious counties in chains, the homes 
■of the rioters were devastated and oaths of allegiance 
"to the British crown were exacted from the disaffect- 
ed. In Juno 1772, the British schooner Gaspcc which 
had been very diligent in attempting to suppress 
smuggling in Nnrragansett Bay, grounded at Namljuit 
Point, pursuing a suspected vessel. When the nows 
of tho accident reached Providence and that the 
schooner could not be afloat before the tide next day, 
a patriot band was organized publicly, and when they 
reached tho vessel they shot the captain, overpowered 
the crow, sot tho vessel on fire and burned it. Though 
it was almost openly done, yet no evidence could be 
gathered about tho perpetrators of tho act, and the 
judges of tho court reported that the evidence submit- 
ted by tho British Government waB insufficient upon 
which a warrant of arrest of any one could be granted. 
The British Government proposed that the colonists 
could bo tried in England, and offered tho colonial 
governors, sheriffs and supreme court judges direct, 
increased pay from the crown so that they would not 
be dependent upon the colonial legislatures. These 
proposals the patriots rejected and denounced, know- 
ing tho colonists could not expect fair and impartial 
trial in England, especially for political offences, 
and for tho crown to pay judicial salaries would bo 
-a continual bribe and expose the judges to a violatie 
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ol their oaths When, therefore, the chief justice of 
Massachusetts, accepted the increased crown salary, 
rejecting the Assembly's lower salary, the Assembly 
drew up an impeachment of him as an enemy of his 
country and made the King Ceorge III a defendant 
in the impeachment for hiving offered the judge a 
bribe and sent him an order forbidding him to hold 
couit Governor Hutchinson of Massachusetts wrote 
a number of letters to a prominent British Tory — 
William Whately — suggesting to him that the remedy 
against unrest and disaffection is repression sending 
moi e troops and there must be an abridgement of what 
are called English liberties Franklin somehow got 
hold of these letters and had them published m 
Boston It made a tremendous sensation And at 
once there was a demand that Hutchinson be dis- 
missed and unless their liberties were immediately 
restored, they would form an independent commcnwcalh 
At that psychological moment when the people’s 
mind was full of distrust and agitated to nervous 
mania, the news came that ships were coming laden 
with tea The tea was at once denounced as a poison, 
a nauseous draft of «daiery, and if the East India 
Company, a soulless corporation which had immensely 
enriched itself by shocking deeds of plunder and 
cruelty in India, could once get a. foothold m 
America, it would overwhelm her with the same 
rapacity and slaughter which it had inflicted on the 
unfortunate Hindus And the Committees of Corres- 
pondence and revolutionary associations were or- 
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gammed under various names to prevent the landing 
of the tea^and to precipitate a conflict if necessary 
as they said, "When our liberty is gone, history and 
experience will teach us that an increase of inhabi- 
tants will be but an increase of slaves ” 

The first tea-ship was the Dartomouth, reaching 
Boston harbor on the 26th No\ ember, 1773, followed 
by two others There was no one willing to i eceivo 
the consignment by paying duty on it On the 16th 
of December, just two days before the expiration of 
the time limit when the tea could be sold at auction by 
the Government for tbo duty and the custom dues, 
there was a large public meeting in Boston At the 


close of the meeting, as the darkness of evening 
deepened, about forty men appeared with hatchets 
in their hands, painted and disguised as Indians, and 
led by tho patriot leaders and followed bynaast 
crowd, thev went to tho wharves where the ships 
•were lying, and entering into them, they threw every 
chest of tea into the water and left the ships They 
met with no opposition cither from tho crew oi from 
tho British fleet that was not lying far off in tho 
harbor On the 24th of December, news spread in 


Philadelphia that a tea laden ship was coming to 
Chester, and tbej organised n mass meeting, passed a 
resolution, approving tho conduct ot tho Boston 
patriots in dclroymg the tea rather than suffer M to be 
landed, and sent a committee to meet the captain ot 
tho ship to induce him to ro.urn to Eng.eud uuthou 
ending the cargo, in nhich they succeeded At 
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Charlestown, a ship arrived laden with tea. As no 
ono was willing to pay duty, the tea wag seized by 
the custom officers and after twenty days expired it 
was put to auction salo , but as there was no one to 
offer any bid, it was stored in the warehouses, where 
it lay for many years. A ship also camo to New 
York with a cargo of 18 cases of tea, and the ship 
was boarded by the Sons of Liberty and the tea was 
thrown overboard. 

At this rebellious attitude of the colonics, Engymd 
was furious. And the fury of English Toryism ^ell 
upon Massachusetts, the ring-leader of colonial in- 
surgency. Boston must pay. a fine of 15000 pound 
sterlings as damage for the destruction of the tea. As 
the fine could not be enforced through the courts of 
Bfassachusetts, and there was not sufficient troops to 
bring tlic colonists under submission, the Boston 
Port Bill was passed by the Parliament, blockading 
the port of Boston, until the citj- paid the fine. 
Charter of the colony was changed. The council 
and the jurors would be nominated by tho Govern- 
ment instead of being selected by the people ; trial 
of persons indicated 'for capital offences may bo 
removed to neighbouring colonies or to England. 
General Thomas Gage who had been commander-in- 
chief of America was appointed Governor of the 
colony with instructions to enforce these acts, 
even with military force if necessary. In order that 
Canada, principally peopled by the Jloman Catholic 
French, docs not join, the southern colonies and make 
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an united front, tho Roman Catholic religion was 
recognized and established by law the Trench code 
of laws in civil matters and tlio boundary of Canada 
extended to the Ohio valloj by the Quebec id 

General Gage armed in Boston on the 13tli of 
May with four regiments supported by a strong 
fleet m the harbor He leceived some welcome 
address from a few rich planters, merchants, lawyers 
and loyalists But the patriots printed copies of the 
Port Bill with a wide blacl border of mourning, 
postfed them on walls and lamp posts and spat on 
them as they passed t by They held a public meeting 
in which they emphatically denounced the tyrrani 
cal Port Bill to force the city to obedienco by threat 
of starvation, and asked the sister colonies to help 
them in then strugglo for their natural rights and to 
boycott British goods until the Bill n is repealed 
Gage, believing that the patriots were gathering aims, 
made his military headquarter at Salem lea\ ing the 
charge of Boston to Earl Percy who wrote to a 
friend, "Tho people her 0 are a set of sly artful hypocri 
tical rascals, crue and cowards I must own I cannot 
but despise them comrlotely Percy forbade any 
public meeting to be held in Boston or any other town 
in the colony So the Massachusetts patriots held a 
meeting in a country place m Suffolk County, and 
passed resolutions (known as Suffolk Resolves) which 
were unanimously adopted and declared that no obc 
dience was due from tho people to either the Boston 
Bill or the Act altering the Charter , that no regard 
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should be paid to the existing judges of the courts, 
and sheriffs, deputies and constables must refuse to 
•carry into execution any orders of the courts, and 
creditors, debtoi s and litigants were advised to settle 
their disputes amicably or by arbitration , the 
colonists who have been driven from England by 
persecution and injustice, have by their own industry 
and resourcefulness have redeemed and developed a 
•civilization out of wilderness, -would not surrender 
their innocent children to be clogged and fettered 
with foreign lule and tyranny and the land thronged 
with military executioners, and rather forcible oppo 
sition to Great Britain would be taken recourse to 
if it should prove to be necessary The tax collectors 
should not pay over money to the royal treasury, 
for a sovereign that breaks his compact with his 
subjects forfeits their allegiance, and if any one is 
arrested for political offence by the Governor, crown 
officers would be seized as hostages However sub 
mission was pledged to such measures as the Conti 
ncntal Congress might xecommend 

The Continental Congress met at Philadelphia, and 
its session lasted from 5th of September until the 
26th of October, with 52 delegates representing all 
colonies, except Geoigia Though the Congress met 
to find out means to redress grievances and to help 
Massachusetts in her struggle for her rights, yet 
after deep deliberation, approved fundamentally the 
Suffolk Resolves and assumed almost the legislative 
function It was the birth of Amorican Nationhood 
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Tt assured Massachusetts all moral and material aid. 
It prepared two important documents— The Declara- 
tion of Rights and The Association. In the Declaration 
of Rights, tlie English people wero appealed to, and 
not the Parliament, to repeal all tho thirteen repres- 
sive Acts and to grant the colonies real self-govern- 
ment, not only in the interest of the colonies but 
also, in their own interest, for, 1 if tho ministry suefceed- 
ed in crushing liberty, taxing and ruling America 
as they pleased, tho enormous streams of wealth to 
bo gathered from such a vast continent, together 
witli the Roman Catholic inhabitants of Canada, 
would bo used to inflict tho most atrocious persecu- 
tion and tyranny on tho masses of the English 
people. The ‘ Association interdicted trade with 
England — importation or exportation. It was an 
agreement of strict non-importation and non-expor- 
tation of goods from or to England, and those who 
would not obey tho rules of the Association, wero 
threatened to have their nameB published as enemies 
of the country and to bo cut off from intercourse 
with their fellows, that is, ostracizing them and put- 
ting them to tho mercy of mob passions Domestic 
manufactures, industries and agriculture were also 
encouraged. / 

Patriotic nationalism is always aggressive. And 
its aggressiveness is increased according to the re- 
sistance it meets in tho attainment of its cherished 
object. It is tho natural instinct in man to wish his 
^vw.uA?y jmw? junnp r iUMU5i RSSy .groatness and A 

6 
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man that does not lo\ o his country and prefers sub 
jugation to its independence must bo an idiot or a 
sordid knave Thcio can be no genuino loyalty to 
an alien rulei The patriot, fired by a solf effacing 
noble passion is capable of sacrificing his comforts, 
vfcalth, na>,c\on Ins life for the benefit of bis 
country While loyaltj is based on the substratum 
of selfish interests ono is a loyalist, because he 
fears' that changes will undormino his acquirod 
possessions and privileges But the sentiment is 
passive if not negatnc and can not c^oke passion 
to risk his hfo for it lie wants only to prosen o 
his status quo IIo is stmplj a moral coward And 
for this icason m oiorj reiolutionan itphoatnl the 
loyalist has been mcrcilc*sl} treated ns an encraj of 
men and God It is t crj possiblo that the colonists 
had about one third of the popuiation as loyalists 
But thoj lacked the zeal and enthusiasm for the 
English soicrcigntj that the patriots had for the 
freedom of their country And it is icrj probablo 
that not more than one third were sincere patriots,, 
for Washington noicr could securo mere than 10000 
soldiers at a time during the long roolutionar} 
\iar Tho rest of the population woro moro or less 
indifferent, though thej might haio passive sjm 
path} with tho reiolutiomry cause And though 
the patriots verc not numerical!} preponderant, but 
because of their ardent and zealous passion for 
thetr cause, thej could easilj Impress upon tho rest 
-<»t tho population their economic and political Ideals 
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and institutions The persons suspected of being 
loyalists had their names published, houses searched, 
put to the mercy of mob passions, disarmed, watched 
at their own cost, tarred and feathered and tlieir 
property confiscated The loyalist was regarded 
as a potential spy and an enemj Of course 
inhuman cruelties were inflicted by both sides on 
the other Tor war is nothing but barbarism* But 
patriots fought for an ideal and staked ever} thing 
for their cause, and everj means to that end was 
regarded by them wholly justified 

On April 19 1 775, Gage sent a force to Concord, 
about 20 miles from Boston, to destroy the arms and 
ammunitions the patriots had gathered tlieie On 
their return march to Boston after destroying the 
military store they found, thej wero attacked at 
Lexington by a galling fire from behind fences and 
bushes Thus the War of Independence began 
in serious earnestness on both sides England 
calculated that a few thousand soldiers with a fleet 
in the harbor would suffice to bring the colonists 
into subjection by starvation and harnssments But 
when Boaton was blockaded all the colonies sent her 
food supplies and money bj long and difficult land 
loutes And the patriots had the whole continent 
in the arrear to hide in England certainly nu B caI 
culated the dynamic will force of t!he patriots their 
numerical strength and their strategic geographic 
position When, therefore the second Continental 
Congress met under the conditions of hostilities 
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the Association of co-operation of tho colonics 
against British trade to redress grievances, be- 
came automatically changed into a Union of tho 
Colonics for purposes of defence. Tho news of 
the battle of Lexington and that the patriots 
were besieging Boston spread rapidly southward to 
South Carolina by express-riders organized, by tho 
patriotic committees. And it was a signal for general 
uprising. Artomas Ward was placed in command 
of all militia by tho Massachusetts Provincial Con- 
gress, and n force of about 1S000 was surrounding Bos- 
ton. Tho New York patriots seized tho local custom 
houses, armed themselves from tho city arsenal, nnt| 
stopped all vessels either going to the British at 
Boston or to Canada or Georgia which did not send 
representatives to tho Continental Congress. In 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, also all vcssols were 
prevented from sailing to Boston, Georgia or Canada, 
according to tlio instructions from tho Continental 
Congress. In Now Jersey tho patriots seized tho 
treasury and secured about £ 20,000. Tho patriots also 
. seized arsenals In Maryland and South Carolina. 

Tho Congress bitterly assailed England for her 
imperialistic gree 1 and covetousness. It accused her 
of sacrificing millions of tho lives of tho Hindus to 
gratify her insatiable avarice and lust of power- It 
sent addresses to the pcoplo of Jamaica and Ireland to 
rc^lt against British tyrannical rule. It published a 
Declaration of the Causes for taking up Arms, in 
which it challenged tho British navy : “Admit that 
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yotir fleet could destroy our towns, and ravage our 
sea coasts ; these are inconsiderable objects, things of 
no moment to men whose bosoms glow with the ardor 
of liberty. Wo can retire beyond the reach of your 
navy, and without any sensible diminution of the 
necessaries of life, enjoy a luxury, which from that 
period you will want, tho luxury of being free." 

On the lDth of June, the day after the battle of 
Bunker Hill in which the patriots heroically defended 
their liberty with 449 in killed and v.ounded while 
exacting a death toll of 1045 British regulars of which 
.89 were commissioned officers, the Congress solemnly 
v accepted tho heroic Boston fighting patriots as the 
National Army and appointed Colonel George 
Washington of Virginia who had acquired some 
military experience in Canada in Anglo-French War 
(1755) as its commander-in-chief. The Congress also 
began to issue national currency, pledging the 
resources of tho colonies. 

It was a long-drawn contest. England had not a 
large standing army in AmericrfT She had to depend 
on the hired troops of Europe. To gather the hirelings 
from Europo and to supply them with provision for a 
long journey of about three thousand miles which took 
n voyage of more than two months, took time and was 
difficult. Moreover, America had a coast lino of more 
than a thousand miles, and ^ardly could the British 
soldiers penetrate deep into the interior from the 
coast without their provisions and communications 
being cut off by the patriot soldiers and their 
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sympathisers On the 21st of December, 1775, the 
Parliament passed the Prohibit oi) Act, closing all 
colonial liaibois to domestic and foreign trade, anil 
warning all nations against trading with the colonies 
ou the penalty of the forfeiture of the ships with the 
cargo The Continental Congress on the 23rd of Maich 
answered the British. Prohibitory Act by tesolutions, 
declaring the American ports were open to the trade 
of all nations, except that of Britain and those subject 
to her America also solicited the aid^of foreign 
nations, especially Trance, Spain and Holland But 
that aid could not bo forthcoming so long as America 
did not declare hoi complete independence fiom 
Bntain. But to make tho Declaration respectable, 
null tar) success is neecssar) Howe\cr, for militaiy 
success, morale of tho army and the people, economic 
support is essential Britain bj counterfeiting tho 
currency issued b) the Continental Congress, and 
thoreby debasing its purchasing i aluc, was surrepti 
tiously undermining tho faith of tho people in the 
stability of tho American Government The Dcclara 
tion of Independence, therefore, though a little 
premature, was regarded as a wise policj to sustain 
the morale of the people and tho arm) by gi\ mg them 
a positn e and concrete real ideal for which they 
could valiant!) and gladl) struggle, overcome all 
obstacles, conquer or die On the 7th of June, the 
resolution of tho Declaration of Independence was 
moi cd in tho Congress On tho 4th of Jul), it was 
unanimously accepted The Declaration was cnthusHs 
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tioalJy received by every ono Tho patriots welcomed 
it, as it gave them a loftyidefimte solf sacrificing ideal 
and motive Tho soldiers wore elated Everywhere 
thoy paraded and celebrated with cannonading In 
Now Yprk tho patriots dragged down the gilt statue 
of king Georgo III on the Cowling Green, and 
beheaded it In Savannah the military parade was 
followed by the funeral of the statue of George HI 
v\hicli was interred before tho court house Tho 
Declaration ovol ed universal rejoicing, except among 
tho royalist rank who found that inj compiomise now 
was out of question, and it v ould be a fight to tho 
-finish on ono sido 01 the other The Declaration of 
Independence itself is a gi eat document— a decisive 
stepping stone of human progress 

Tiom tho beginning of tho lovolt, Trance was 
friendly to tho i evolutionary cau^o and rendered tho 
patriots sccict help Cut openly it could not bo 
induced to gi\ o up tho semblanco or neutrality before 
Curgojnos surrender with 3 >00 men in October J777 
On tho 6th of Fcbiunry, 1778, Trance made a Treaty 
of Vlhanco with Amorica and induced Spain and 
Holland to join it Next year Franco declared war 
against Tngland and openly helped the revolution 
aries. And this certainly assured victory to the 
revolutionary cause After the surrender of Corn 
\ walks on tho 19th of September, 1781, Fngland ne 0 o* 
tuted peace and acknowledged the sov croignty and 
independence of the United State of America On 
November 30 1782, preliminaries of peace wore signed 
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between Great Britain and the United States at 
Paris * « 

Growth of the United States —The United States 
of America began with the thirteen States But in 
>1803 the Mississippi valley (Louisiana) was purchased 
from France This vast and extensive territory was 
ceded bj Spain to Franco by the Treaty of San 
Ildofonso in 1800 Napoleon had ambitious design 
toward it But ho was nn war with England which 
had a powerful navy oniUwas afraid England would 
capturo it America did not want tho continental 
navigating stroam to fall into tho hands of such a 
poworful nation as eithci Franco or England 
Napoleon was on tho other hand glad to rocoive 15 
million dollars oa a bargain, not so much because of 
the money, but ho bolioved he could not keep it long 
from tho English and ho wanted to soli it boforo ho 
lost the title to the property After tho rout of 
Indians in the war of 1812, Indiana was admitted into 
tho union in 181C, Mississippi in 1817, Illinois in 1818, 
Alabama m 1819, Maine m 1820 and Missouri in 18 21 
Florida was coded by Spain 1819 in part compensation 
for Texas. But Texas became also independent of 
Mexican authority (1835) and became annexed to 
tho union in 1815. Arizona, Nevada and Utah were 
coded by Mexico after tho Mexican war of 1848 
Florida was admitted into tho Union in 1845, Texas 
in 1845, Iowa in 181G, Wisconsin in 1818, and Cali for 
nm In 1850, Minnesota in 1858, Oregon In 1859, 
Kansas in 18G1, West Virginia in 18G3, Nevada in 
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1864, Coloradain 1876, Montana, 'Washington, North 
and South Dakota in 1889, Idaho and Wyoming in 
1890, Utah in 1896 and Oklahoma in 190?. 

Alaska was purchased from Russia in 1867 for 
7,200,000 dollare. Porto Bico was occupied in 1808. 
The Philippine Islands and Guam were acquired in 
the samo year as a result of the Spanish- American 
War. ' • - * 



CHAPTER III 

GOVERNMENT 

The United States of America is tho federated 
union of forty-eight republics which are independent 
and sovereign in tfieir own rights. Tho relation of 
the individual to tho government is practically 
wholly covcrod by the State administration. Tho 
State registers birth , marriago and divorco, proserves 
peace, controls highways, punishes crime, and ono 
hardly comes in contact with tho Federal Law. The 
functions of the Federal Government aro : (a) To 
raise and maintain an army and a navy ; (b) To 
declare war, and to regulate captures on land and 
water ; (e) To coin money and to fix tho standard 
of weights and measures ; (d) To regulate foreign 
and intorstato commerce ; (c) To establish post 
offices and post roads ; (f) To secure exclusive 
rights for limited time by granting patents and copy- 
rights. But though tho functions of the State Govern- 
ment are very important in individual life, yet 
as Louisiana Constitution rightly declares that all 
government of right originates with the people, is 
founded oh Iticir xcill alone, and is instituted solely for 
the good of the whole j It j only legitimate end is to 
secure justice t<S all, preserve peace and promote t he 
interest and hajiitiness of the. ijwijfc. AnrL almost, all. 
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•State Constitutions declare that all men have a 
natural, inherent and *■ inalienable right to enjoy and 
defend life and liberty and to pursue Jiappincss. And 
tbo Kentucky Constitution explains that absolute arbi- 
trary power over the lives, liberty, and property of 
free men exists nowhere in a republic, not even in 
the largest majoritj'. A11 men when they form n 
social compact are equal. All power is inherent in 
the people, and all, free governments »rq founded on 
their authority, and instituted for their peace, safety, 
happiness and security, and the protection of 
property. For the advancement of these ends they 
have at all times an inalienable and indefeasible 
right to alter, reform or abolish their government in 
.such manner ns thej' may deem proper.’ All State 
Constitutions guarantee freedom of speech, writing, 
publio assemblage, and the right of trial by jury. 
And the bestowal of any hereditary honor or title of 
nobility is forbidden. The government is divided 
into three branches— legislative, executive and 
judiciary. For administrative purposes, tho State is 
divided into Counties , and Counties into townships. 

Township : — Township is the smallest rural ad- 
ministrative unit of the State. It hardly occupies 
more than fivo square miles with a jfopulation aver- 
aging about 3000, but ranging from 1209 in newly 
settled or thinly peopled hilly’ districts qp to 20,000 
in tho suburbs of large cities. It is governed by a 
public assembly of all qualified voters resident 
within its limit which ineets at least once a year or 
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more if there is nfty important occasion for it, but 
notice is required to bo gfvon of it moro than ton 
days previous to the timo and tfio place , where it is 
to meet and the subjects to bo disoussed. Every 
voter is entitled to make any proposal and to support 
it by a speech' It is a nico training school and a 
fine ornmplo of direct democracy. And tho debates 
are generally sonsiblo and practical. Tho assembly 
after selecting tho chairman— fnotlrralor, —elects for 
the ensuing year n board of directorate or executive 
commUtoo— Selectmen — usually consisting 'of three 
members for goncral ndvico and administrative 
direction/ school committee, oxocutivcs— comtablcs , — 
town clerk, treasurer, assessors, tax-collectors and n 
board of road-mnking and road-ropairing. Of course 
other officers may bo elected according to tho needs 
of tho rural community. Tho assembly is a deli- 
berative and legislative body for all local matters 
within its jurisdiction. It enacts by-laws and ordi- 
nance^ receives tho reports of nil committees and 
officers, examines their account, votes appropriation 
for each item of expenditure, “and authorizes the 
necessary taxation to meet tho cxpcn c cs. In a long- 
settled community where thcr<\ are tunny newly 
arrived immigrants, tho self-government works 
spendidlyr 

County : — Though County was primarily an 
uggregato of townships, it is now « judicial and 
geographical subdivision in every State. In area 
♦ ».„ iTt/TTj ^square mYiw Yn YvritfwA 
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County ( R I ) to more than 20,000 square < miles as 
m San Bernardino County ( Cal ) They also vary 
greatly m population According to^ the census of 
1910, tho Cochran Connty (Tczas) had only 05 in 
habitants, while New York County ( New York ) had 
about 3 millions A n& according to the Census of 1910, 
thu United States had 2950 counties The creation of 
new counties is limited by Stato legislatures which 
require the approval of the majority of tho population 
of tho affected area, and a certain minimum of area 
and population Besides the constitutional establish- 
ment of county courts, county boards, other offices 
arc also, prescribed in a mnjonty'of the States as 
assessors, tax collectors, title recorders, troasuiers 
and superintendents of sohools They aro usually 
elected to office by popular election, and are salaried 
or are paid fees or both combined, tho term of office 
ranging from two to eight years 

The judicial officers consist of judges, prosecuting 
attoinoys, clerks of the court, sheriffs, and in some 
countie* coroners and they are all elected by popular 
vote The judges are elected, and arc required to bo 
attorneys But tho salary is not high enough to 
attract competent lawyers. The prosecuting attorney 
is usually paid by fees And for his own financial 
interest ho causes as many indictments anil con\ic 
tions as possiblo The sheriff is well paid relatnely > 
He is charged with executing the judgments of tho 
courts and is entrusted with the presera ation ofthe 
public safety by the State He, with the assistance of 
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* *1 

deputies, may arrest a man on suspicion of crime, lie 

takes cares of persons convicted of crime, and is 
responsible for the management of prison houses. 
There is also coroner inf some counties to hold an 
inquest in case of death where therdjs suspicion 
that it has been caused by violent means with 
criminal intention. The judiciary system suffers from 
venality and corruption, as the judges, attorneys and 
sheriffs require popularity for re-election, and, there- 
fore, in a case which rouses excessive public passion, 
it is hard to got impartial and unprejudiced trial . 
Moreover, as the electioneering expenso is very high, 
the candidates for public office have to affiliate 
with an intrenched political Party which is invaria- 
bly exploitive and unscrupulous in order to receive 
its organized support, and tho successful candidates 
have to reimburse their political supporters and 
financial backers with compound interest at tho 
public oxpense, and as the hold of tho office is not 
securo for more than a few years, they have to make 
hay as long as the sun shines. Of course the 
election of public officers by popular vote hallows 
citizenship with dignity and sovereignty of power 
which has dynamic value in civic education. 

The County Board is a general representative 
body, composed usually of threo members, entrusted 
"with the general administration of tho county affairs 
of raising and appropriating rovcnucs, and to make 
and enforce within their limits such local, police, 
sanitary and other regulations as are not in conflict 
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■with genoral laws. The.fesmsor lists all property and 
persons subject to taxation. But he usually appraises 
the value of* a property according 'to thri statement 
of the proper ty*owner, especiallj', if he has any 
political connection, fgr otherwise, he may Iosdhis 
political support which he needs for fre-elcction. An 
elective office fik e this, exposes one easily to favoritism, 
discrimination and graft. Tho collector collects the 
local and state taxes, and the treasurer receives and 
disburses them. But as is usual the supervision is lax, 
and ho has a widolatitudo of handling and abusing the 
public fund. Tho recorder or register of deeds 
keeps tho record of transfers of real estate, anil' often 
gives certificate of the titlo of ownership. The county 
superintendent of schools supervises and directs 
the administration of th schools within his jurisdic- 
tion. 

City Government 1 Tho unprecedented growth of 
urban communities has *been a marked phenomenon 
of tho marvellous industrial development of Germany 
and Amorica in tho last quartor of the last century. 
And likewise, the mothod, rongo and functions of 
tho city government liavo undergone radicat 
changes. Three* forms of city government’ are in 
practice, — 27m Mayor- and- Council plan. Commission 
Government, and The City-Mayor Plan. + 

Tho city is an incorporated body undor*a special 
or general char tor of tho State- It lias its own cons- 
titution, in harmony with tho fundamental State and 
Federal Laws, and by it It governs itself. Accordingly 
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the government vanes. Americans are a pragmatic 
people. They have not much respect for.tradition. 
If they find that* a change will suit them better, they 
are readily willing to *odopt it. The Mayor, and 
Council-Plan is the most prevaleht type of city 
government in “'the more conservative old and largo 
cities, particularly in the e5st. Thc^fayor and the 
councillors are elected by popular vote for two or 
four years. The Mayor is responsible for his adminis- 
trative conduct to the citizens. He is simply to take 
the advico of the councillors in tho administration of 
the city, in tho appointment of the departmental 
heads, in raising revenue and in its appropriations, 
but he has the veto power. And though it is a joint 
government of mixed responsibility, « the Mayor is 
still the responsible executive officer, and can exer- 
cise a good deal of directing power in the creation of 
ordinances and enforcement of laws. The office of 
the Mayor is usually a very honorable position. 

In the Commission Government five commissioners 
are elected by popular vote as heads of fivo 
departments for their technical knowledge and 
efficiency, and one ( of tho commissioners by their 
mutual consent acts as the mayor-president, but 
without veto power. This system came into 
practice when the City of Galveston was seriously 
damaged by a htirricane in 1900 and tho mayor-and- 
•council government proved unequal t6 the task of 
restoring the devastated area, then thelrusinessmen 
of the city asked five experts in their lines to 
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undertake the job, and it pioved so successful that it 
has been incorporated into the city constitution, and 
many „other pities have followed the example The 
City Manager Plan has evolved out of the CoiAmission 
government In the commission government there is 
no directing head and centralized icsponsibilty And 
consequently it lacks efficiency, which is eliminated in 
the City Manager Plan Five commissioners are 
elected on a non partisan nomination, and they are 
entrusted with the admmistiation of the city But 
they do not undertake it themselves They simply 
employ an efficient man for the purpose The man 
may be even a stranger in the city He is called tho 
city manager, as a manager m any other business 
corporation The manager is given full responsibility 
of tho city administration, without any interference 
from the commissioners The manager is endowed with 
tho power of appointment and lemoval of any depart 
mental heads and their subordinates subject only to 
the constitutional requirement that the appointments 
must be based on capability and efficiency alone and 
not on favoritism But in case the manager does not 
render efficient service, ho may bo at any time 
removed or recalled from office by the elected conuiu 
ssioners who are directly responsible to tho citizens 
for good government The city managei plan has 
rendered efficient service and the sj stem is spreading 
with its rapid popularity 4 

The State Government—- Each state lias soaereign 
rights and constitution which it does not lose by 
7 
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being a member of the Union. The Federal Constitu 
tion demands only that the State form of government 
must be republican. 'The State Constitution is divided 
into five parts : L A Sill of Rights, defining the 
primordial rights of the citizens 'to security of life, 
liberty and property. II. A declaration of the frame 
of the government — the names, functions and power 
of the houses of legislature, the chief executive 
officials, and the courts of justice, with provisions 
regulating the electoral franchise. IU. Provision 
of creating, or directing the creation of, a system of 
self .government for the cities i and counties. IV. 
Provision for the amendment of the constitution by 
submitting the draft to the vote of the people, V. A 
description of the State boundaries. The State 
Government comprises three fundamental depart- 
ments — legislative, executive and judiciary. 

The State legislature consists of two houses — the 
House of Representatives, and the Senate. Both are 
elected by popular votes. One represents a smaller 
electoral district than the other. Two are intended 
to prevent hasty legislation. And though both 
houses have the same power to introduce any law 
which to be operative must be passed by'a majority 
of both houses, yet the senator is elected for a longer 
period, ( usually four years ) than the representative. 
And while the House is changed every two years, the 
senate keeps the continuity of the association by 
having only half its members renewed at every 
election time. The number of the senators to that 
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of the representatives \anes in each State Dela 
■h are has 17 senators and 35 representatty es , Massa- 
chusetts has 40 senators and 240 representatives. 
Both 'houses can legislate on common law as well as 
civil and criminal acts, family relations, property, 
contracts etc, administrative law ns the regulation 
of city and country government, state and county 
taxation and finance, education, public works prisons, 
inspection of mines and factories and laws relating 
to corporation and labour A bill passed by both 
houses must be submitted to the Governor for approa 
al to be authority o But should lie \ eto it, it is lost, 
unless, it is repassed by both the houses with a 
majority of two thirds o\ er his veto 

The oxccutivo branch pf the go> eminent is repre 
sonted l>\ tho Governor who is elected bj popular 
%oto c\crj four years in 23 States and two y cars m 
twont\ It is his duty to see that all tho laws passed 
by the legislature and judgments and decrees of the 
courts are carried out, and if necessary e\cn with tho 
assistance of tho State militia of which lie is tho 
commandor in chief He has also tlic right of rcpri^ 
ing or paraontng offenders under certain limitations 
He can initiate legislation and recommend measures 
for public safety or in times or emergency Ho 
possesses also the right to make a limited number of 
appointments to offices, but they require the concurr 
encc, of tho State Senate In 35 States a Lieutenant 
Governor is also, eloctcd with the Co\ ernor, who 
usually sits as the chairman of the State Senate hut 
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m case the Governor’s place becomes vacant before 
the expiry of his term by either death, disability or 
impeachment, the Lieutenant Governor steps into the 
vacant place and occupies it up to the time of tho 
next election Majority of tho other administrative 
offices, as that of the attorney general, comptroller, 
treasurer, commissioners of education, banking, public 
works etc are elective rather than nominative, and 
they aie subject to the regulations by tho statutes 

The judiciary branch of ^the Government is 
lepresented by three kinds of court— a Supreme Court, 
superior courts, and local courts. The judges of the 
Supreme Court and superior courts are usually 
nominated by the Governor with the approval of the 
Senate for a period varying from ID to 21 years xn 
diffeient States, subject to good conduct, but can not 
he renominated The judges of tho local courts are 
olected by popular vote in the locality Tho Supreme 
court has a right to pass upon the legality of the bill 
of the State legislatures and the action of the Govern 
or It is the authoutivc interpreter of the State 
Constitution 

But the migratory habits of tho people, the rapid 
growth of cities with cosmopolitan population, the 
influence of metropolitan papers, weeklies and 
monthlies with national circulation, the rapidity of 
travel and communication through the great trans 
continental trunk railways by means of which one 
tTa> erses through different States without any 
custom honse barrier or inspection, the fundamental 
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uniformity of the political, cultural, social and 
commercial institutions, tho presence of the post 
offices and federal courts in e\ ery State, the election 
and the electioneering campaigns for tho precidency 
and seats in the Congress, tho inci easing influence of 
the State Department in Foreign Affairs, tho almost, 
dictatorial power of the President during war time as 
the commander in chief of the national armj and 
na\j and the chief executive of the federal go\crn- 
mont, aro fast merging the State consciousness into 
National Consciousness 

The Federal Government —As long as tho JFar of 
Independence lasted, tho common purpose, aspirations 
and foars united the states, and there was hardly any 
audible dicordant note in. the Congress But when 
tho war was ov6r, tho States becarao jealous of their 
rights and freedom They were afraid of a poweiful 
centialized authority which might doprive them of 
their hard won freedom from England Yet a central 
government became imperative There wore still two 
might} imperialistic monarchies as neighbors on tho 
continent — England and Spain United alono they 
could offci successful resistance to anj foreign 
aggression and defend their freedom, hut separated or 


disunited they might fall easy victims to tho ambitious 
arms of Great Britain or Spam And thounhvictorj 
has been won over the English, 3 
been purchased dearly with blooc 
economic distress Tho memory ofi^flxftjranny 
nt rhemes of tho British was still Thirl} cig\l*j 
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per cent of Washington's soldier* wcic of lush 
descent nnd they boie testimony with their blood to 
the miheainble and dehumanizing British oppressions 
for generations Tho Article? of Confederation wn^n 
compromise It wu> meant to crcato a federal union 
of the States to be ablo to defend its territory against 
foieign aggression without interfering with tho 
intoinal affair* of the States which wero jealous of 
their self pot eminent and autonomy But tho Con 
fcdcracy was inadequate ns it lacked a central 
executive authority Tho Fcdeial Constitution was 
ovohed out of this necessity, and on it was 
firmly established tho Union of tho States nnd 
Nntional Growth It is a great documont in tho 
history of government* for the Swiss tho Mexican and 
quito a fow othet goierntnontal constitutions have 
been patterned nftei it And this constitution muy bo 
adopted, moto or less modified, in \anous other 
countries especially in tho orient wliero nationalism 
is tinctured with pro\ inciahsm, and each pro\ mce is 
jealous anil suspicious of the other, 

CONSTITUTION 

We, the people of tho United States m order to 
form a moro perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, prrnido for tho common defence, 
promote tho general \ clfare, and secure the blowings 
of liberty to oun>cH •* and our pos enty, do ordain 
ami establish this Constitution of the l iut«l St tk« 
of 1 merlea. 
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ARTICLE I 

Section 1 All legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested m a Congiess of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives 

Section 2 The House of repicsontatives shall be 
composed of members chosen every year by the 
people of the several States, and the electors in each 
State shall ha\ o the qualifications requisite foi 
electors of tho numerous branches of the State legis 
latures The number of Ropresentatn es shall not 
exceed one for every thirty thousand When vacancies 
hapnen in the representation from any State, tho 
executive authority thereof shall issue writs of 
election to fill such vacancies The House of Repre 
sentatives shall choose then Speaker and othei 
officers , and shall havo the sole power of lm 
peaohment 

Sectionn 3 The Senate of the United States shall 
be composed of two senators from each State, chosen 
by tho legislature thei eof, for six j ears , and each 
senatoi shall have oneaoto The Senate shall havo 
the solo power to try all impeachments When sitting 
for that purpose, they shall be on oath oi affirmation 
When the President of the United states is tried, the 
Chief Juctiee shall preside , and no person shall be 
convicted without the concunence of two thirds 
of the members present 

Section 6 The Senatoia and Representatn es shall 
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receive a compensation for then sei vices, to "be fixed 
by law, and paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States They shall m all cases, except treason, felony, 
and breach of the peace, be privileged from anest 
during their attendance at the session of their respect- 
ive houses, and in going to and returning from the 
same , and for any speech or debate m either house 
they shall not be questioned in any other place No 
Senator oi Representatu e shall, during the time for 
which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office 
under the authority of the United States , which shall 
have been created, or the emolument,? whereof shall 
ha\e been increased during such time , and no person 
holding any office under the United States shall be a 
member of either house during lus continuance in 
office 

Section 7 All bills for raising revenue shall 
originate in the House of Representatives , but the 
Senate may propose or concur with amendments as on 
other bills Every bill winch shall have passed the 
House of Representatives and tho Senate shall, before 
it become a law, be presented to the President of the 
United States , if he approi e he shall sign it, but if 
not, he shall 1 eturn it, with his objections, to the house 
m which it shall have originated, who shall enter the 
objections at large on their journal, and proceed to 
reconsider it. If after such reconsideration two 
thirds of that house shall agree to pass that bill, it 
shall be sent, together with the objections, to the other 
house, by which it shall be likewise reconsidered, and 
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if approved b> two thirds of that hou&e, it shall be~ 
come a law But in all such cases the \ otes of both 
houses shall be determined by yeas and noas, and the 
names of the persons voting for and against the bill 
shall be entered on the journal of each house rospec 
tively If any bill shall not bo icturned by the presi 
dent within ten days after it shall lme been picsented 
to him, the same shall bo a law, in like manner as if he 
had signed it, unless the Cyngress bj their aSjourn- 
ment prevent its return, in which case it shall not be 
a law Every order, resolution, or a ote to which the 
concurrence of the Senate and House of Representa 
tives may be necessary (except on a question of, 
adjournment) shall be presented to the President of 
the United States , and before the same shall take 
effect shall be approved by him, or being disapproved 
by him, shall bo repassed by two thirds of the Senate- 
and House of Representatives, accoi ding to the rules 
and limitations prescribed in the case of a hill 

Sec 8 The Congress shall haa e power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the 
debts and piovide for the common defence and 
general welfare of the United States , but all duties, 
imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States , to borrow raonoj on the credit of the 
United States , to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, and among the several States , to establish 
an uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws 
on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United 
States , to com money, regulate the \ alue thereof. 
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Sec 10 No State shall ontei into am tieatjv 
alhance or confederation grant letteis of 
marque and reprisal , com monej emit bills of 
credit , make anything but gold and gihor coin a 
tender in payment of debts , pass anj bill of attain 
dor, c\. post facto law, or law impairing tho obligation 
of contracts, or grant any title of nobihtj No State 
shall, without the consent of the Congi&ss, Iaj any 
duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war m time 
of peace, enter into any agreement or compact with 
anothex State, or with a foreign power, or ongago in 
war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent 
danger as will not admit of delaj 

ARTICLE II 

Section 1 The executive power shall bo \c-dod in 
a President of tho United States of America He shall 
hold his office during tho term of foul j oar 5 *, and 
together with the Vice President, chosen for tho same 
term bo elected as follows Each State shall appoint, 
in such manner as tho legislature thereof maj direct, 
-i number of electors, equal to the -whole number of 
Senators and Representatnes to which tho Stato may 
bo entitled in tho Congress but no senatoi or 
Representative, or person bolding an o'fico of trust or 
profit under the United Stales, shall be appointed an 
elector Tho Congicss may determine the time of 
choosing tho elector*, and tho daj on which thoj 
alvall gt\c their \ot os , which daj shall be the same 
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throughout the United States. No person except a 
natural-born citizen, or a citizen of the United States 
at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, 
shall be eligible to that office who shall not havo 
attained to the age lOf thirty-five years, and * been 
fourteen years a resident within the United States. 
In case of the removal of the President from oHicc, 
or of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge 
the powers and duties of the said office, the same 
shall doYolve on the Vice-President, and the Congress 
may by law provide for the case of ^removal, death, 
resignation, or inability, both of tho President, and 
the Vice-President, declaring wfiat officer then shall 
act as President, and such officer shall act according- 
ly until tho disability bo removed, or a President 
shall bo elected. Tito President shall, at stated 
times, receive for his sorviccs a compensation, which 
shall neither be increased nor diminished during the 
period for which he shall havo been elected, and ho 
shall not receive within that period any other emolu- 
ment from the United States, or any of them. Before 
ho enter into the execution of his office, ho shall tako 
tho following oath or affirmation: "Ido i solemnly 
swear (or affirm ) that I will faithfully execute tho 
office of President of the United States, and will, to 
the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend 
tho Constitution of the United States.” 

Sec. 2. The President shall be commander-in-chief 
of tho army and navy of tho United States, and of 
tho militia of the soveral States, when called into 
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of different States and between a State, oi thQ 
citizens thereof and foreign States, citizens or subj 
?ects The trial of all crimes, except in case of 
impeachment, shall be by jury , and such trial shall 
behelcfm the State wherein the said crimes shall 
have been committed but when not committed 
within any State, the trial shall be at such place 01 
places as the Congi ess may bylaw have directed 
See 3 Treason against the United States shall 
consist only in letying war with them, or in adheung 
to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort No 
person shall be convicted of treason unless on the 
testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or 
on confession m open court 

Section 1 Full faith and credit shall be gi\en in 
each State to the public acts, records, and judicial 
proceedings of every other State And the Congress 
may by geneial Ians prescribe the manner in frhion 
such acts, lecords, and proceedings shall bo proved, 
and the effect thereof 

Sec 2 The citizens of each J>tate shall bo ontxtl 
ed to all privileges and immunities of citizens irt the 
several States A person charged in any State with 
treason, felony, or o'her crime, who shall flee fiom 
justice and be found m another State, shall on 
demand of the executive authority of the State from 
which he fled, he delivered up, to be removed to the 
State having jurisdiction of the crime 

Sec 4 The United States shall guarantee to e^eiy 
State in this Union a Republican form of government, 
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and shall protect each of them against invasion , and 
on* application of tlie legislature, or of the executive 
(when the legislature cannot be convened) against 
domestic violence 


The Congress, whenever two thirds of both houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall piopose amendment 
to this Constitution or on the application of the 
legislatures of two thirds of the several States, shall 
call a convention for proposing amendments which, 
in either case, shall bo valid to all intents and 
pui poses, as part of this Constitution, when latified 
by the legislatures of thiee fourths t of the several 
Stages, or by conventions in three fourths thereof, 
<is tlio one or the other mode of ratification may be 
proposed by the Congress , provided that no amend 
inent which may he made pnor to the year one 
thousand eight bundled and eight shall in any 
manner nffpet tlio first and fourth classes in the jnnth 
♦section of the first article , and that no State without 
its consent shall he deprived of its equal suffrage m 
the Senate 

Of course the Constitution is the substiatum on 
which the Federal Government ib founded it is how 
-ever, not a finality dt must grow with the require 
monts*of time m order to ho a workable instrument 
of administrative mechanism, and to that the eighteen 
amendments amply testifj 
8 
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of different States and between a State, or \ 
citizens thereof and foreign States, citizens or suL 
r ects The trial of all crimes, except in case o 
impeachment, shall be by ]ury , and such trial shall 
be held* m the State wherein the said crimes shall 
have been committed but when not committed 
Within any State, the trial shall be at such place 01 
places as the Congress may by law have directed 
See 3 Treason against the United States shall 
consist only in levying war with thorn, or m adhering 
to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort No 
peroon shall be convicted of treason unless on the 
testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, oi 
on confession ra open court 

Section 1 Full faith and credit shall be given m 
each State to the public acts, records, and judicial 
proceedings of everj other State And the Congress 
may bj general Iro s prescribe the manner m whicn 
such acts, records, and proceedings shall bo proved, 
and the effect thereof 

Sec 2 The citizens of each Estate shall be eptitl 
cd to all pm lieges and Immunities of citizens in tho 
several States \ person charged in any State with 
treason, felony, or o*her crime, who shall flee from 
justice and he found in another State, shall on 
demand of the executive authority of the State from 
which ho fled, be delivered up, to be removed to, tho 
State having jurisdiction of the crime 

Sec 4 The United States shall guarantee to c\ery 
State in this Union a Republican form of government,’ 
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and shall protect each of them against invasion , and 
on* application of the legislatuio, or of the o\ecutivc 
{when the legislature cannot he convened) against 
domestic violonce 


Tho Congress, whenever two thirds of both houses 
“'hill doom it nccessarj, shall propose amendment 
to this Constitution, or on the application of tho 
legislatures of two thirds of the -,ovcral States, shall 
cull a convention for proposing amendments which, 
in oitlier case, shall bo valid to all intents and 
purposes, as part of this Constitution, when latifiod 
by tho legislatures of thiec fourths f of the seacral 
Stages, or bj conventions in throe fourths thereof, 
iis tho one or the other modo of latification may bo 
propose^ by the Congress , provided that no amend 
tnent which may be made prior to the jeai one 
thousand eight hundred and eight shall in an> 
manner n'ffoct tho first and fourth cla^sos in the jnnth 
section of tho first articlo , and that no State, without 
its consont, shall bo deprived of its equal suffrage m 
tho Senate ” 

Of courso the Constitution is the substratum on 
winch tho Federal Go\ernment is> founded , it is, liow- 
o\or, not n finality. It must grow with tho require 
mens* of time m order to be a workable instrument 
of administrate o mechanism, and to that the eighteen 
amendments amply testify. 

8 
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The combined House of Representatives and 
the Sonate are called tho Congress. The House 
of Representatives is composed of members elected 
by popular vote in all tho States, on tho basis of 
population, for two years, tho terms of nil members 
expiring together on even years. Ehcli of tho 
territories is also entitled to send n delegate who is 
allowed to take part in tho debate, but not to vote. 
The house has the exclusive right of initiating revenue 
bills and impeaching officinls. Speeches nro limited 
to one hour for overy speakor. Tho really important 
business of tho House is not conducted on its floor 
but in tho committco-rooms Tho House has about 
62 regular or standing committoos, each consisting 
of 3 to 20 mombors, tho most important of which 
are: ways ani means, appropriations, foreign affairs, 
rules, banking and currency, etc. AVI) on a bill if* 
introduce, it ib roTorrod to a corresponding com- 
mittco for consideration. 'Its fato is decided in tho 
secret chamber of tho standing committee. Hero 
hidden from tho public gaze, tho corrupt and tho 
scheming politicians have tho lull sway. Only when* 
tho bill has boon favorably reported .by tho 
committee, can it see tho light of day again 
and bo debated in tho Hou«c. Tho House in tho 
beginning of its session elects its permanent chair- 
man — The Speaker — for tho duration of. its wliolo 
course — two years. Ho is elected strictly on party 
line*. If there is a Itepnblican majority, n Republic* 
nn is chosen, and if tho Ilouso lias Democratic 
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majority, ho is invariably a Domociat Tho Speaker 
is an important personages in tho Home Ho appoints 
tho members for various committees selects tho 
coinmittoo chnirmon, orders tho introduced hills to 
respective conimittcos, mid directs tho order in which 
the bill shall bo presented to tho House for debate 
As tho leader of the majority party in tho House, ho 
nxort* it tremendous political influence 

Tho Senate roprosents tho States as tho House 
reptesent*. tho pooplo Hoch Stato legislature sends 
two delegates to tho Senato for bix years Ono third 
of tho Son i to rctiro overy two years so that tho 
continuity of tho Sonato is novel broken as m tho 
Ilou a O And after tho expiry of tho term, the Senator 
is re eligible Tho functions of tho Senate are logis 
Intive, executive and patient Its legislative function 
is almost identical with that of tho House, except that 
tho lulls for raiding roventio must originate in tho 
latter The bills passed by both tho House and tho 
Sonato on tho approval and assent of tho President, 
or ovtr hn veto vrjion passed a second time hV a two 
thirds mnJoriM in f ho IIon«onnd 1 1 eScnnti become 
Vets of Congress The disagreements between tho 
House and the the Senate are usually settled in 
contort me The A ice president acts ps the permanent 
chairman in the S«nate hut without any vote A 
Senator lias no limitation on In'* time cf pj pep] 
The executive function* are (1) To approve or d ** 
approve the Pro- ideal' nominations for amt a*-*id«r* 
c"}b)f}pl j3>r.ujber«. Federal judges jtost masters, fS) 
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To approve by majority of two thirds o£ the Senators 
present, the treaties submitted by the President to 
Senate for consideration, if the approval of the two 
thirds of the Senators can not be obtained, the treatj 
is returned to tho President as rejected, and in this 
way tho Senate controls tho foreign policy of tho 
President The judicial function is not to sit ns a 
High Court for tho trial of pci sons impeached by tho 
House and for tho conviction of whom a majority 
of two thirds is necessary Tho Sornto committees and 
their chairman 1 are elected by tho Senators them 
selves and not nommntod as in tho House 

Tho rcdoral judiciary consists of tho Supieme 
Court tho circuit court of appeals, tho circuit courts 
and tho distnct courts Tho Supremo Court consists 
of nmo judges who are nominated by tho President 
and confirmed by tho Senate for life timo during 
good behavior, that is removable only by lmponch 
ment The Supremo Court holds its session at 
the Washington Capitol, and tho presence of six 
judges is necessary lor any decision ThoSupicmo 
Court is the finnl authoritative interpreter of tho Con 
stitution and all laws Tho Circuit Courts of 
Appccti receive appeals from the Circuit or District 
Courts. Thci o are nino Circuit Courts and eighty one 
District coui ts 

Tho President — tho chief magistrate of tho United 
States — with tho Vico Presidents elected by the votes 
ot tlic citircns through tho electoral college The 
President is eligible for re-election, but custom forbids 
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it foi the third time Though in noi mal time, the 
power of the President is not i ery great as there are 
checks, counterchecks and balances in the admini 
atratrvo machinery, but during war timt it increases 
to an enormous extent Moreover, when an autocrat 
ic man is in the Presidency, and ho does not caro for 
rc election or he is m the office for the second term, 
if lie want to o\emde the judgment of his party 
leaders, there is no waj to check him and he can easily 
precipitate the country into war if he is bent upon it 
All the cabinet ministers ( known as secretaries ) are 
lus pm ate councillors, and are not responsible and 
amenable for their official conduct either to the 
Senate or the House, but only to the Pi estdent who 
nominates them In every modern civilized democracy, 
the ministers are respomble to the national represent 
nti\e Assembly and are answerable foi their conduct, 
except in the United States Hero the peoplo must 
patientlj wait for the expiration of the term of the 
Pi esident before they can express their Will When 
the people aie dissatisfied with the policies of the 
Pi esident and his party, thej can simply put 
the other party into power when the Presidential term 
is o\ er There is no other course foi. popular re 
dress The President is a party nomination And 
though nominally he becomes the part} leader by 
Ins election and b} his patronage and msp distribution 
of spoils he remains, however, usually its passive 
instrument Tbe reason is not far to seek An indepen 
dent candidate has little chance for the Presidency* 
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Tho party rule is too deeply rooted to be shaken by 
an outsider And the party that nominates one for 
presidency examines him carefully before ho is 
selected and sees that he would be a pliable instru- 
ment in the hands of tho party organization. Ho is 
usually selected not for his qualities hut for the 
nbseneo of them, so he has very few enemies and ho 
should como from a lcey State where the election 
me ins victory. There are States which can bo counted 
upon by the party organization to give nnj 
pally nominee n majority of votes for a Republi- 
can party which stands for protective tariff in the 
industrial New England States, the Democratic party 
which stands for free trado In tho agricultural South 
ern States,— and if a candidate from a doubtful Stato Is 
selected, thus rousing and flattering local pride, the 
cbanco of victory becomes more certain. Politics is 
a gloat enlivening sport in America with n high 
stake. And nowhere is it played with keener interest 
with the whole nation as spectators than in tho Uni- 
ted States It is true that tho politicians arc rapid!} 
losing their formor hold on tho public, and tho public 
look upon tho politicians as a bunch of incorrigible 
double-faced grafters whoso pucrilo debates in the 
Representative Assemblies hardly attract any atten- 
tion. Rut though tho public faith has been undermined 
yet politic* still remains a high nations! game. 
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America has been inhabited from a verj early period 
of man's evolution and migrations A»* fossilized 
dolicho cephalic cranium has been recently found 
m the Tertary sandstone on the Eastern Andean 
slope It has been common histone fact that a now 
conquering and ad\ aneing migration of a people 
pushes the older inhabitants to the marginal pen 
pheiy of the land or into the barren and hilly tracts 
It must lull e taken thousands of years to have 
pushed tho people from North America to the 
Southern partB of South America The first people 
to reach America were Proto Australoid They 
are i ©presented now more 01 lest, mixed with 
other tjpes in Lower California bj the Lenape, 
an Algonhian tribe, Iroquois in the Ohio valley, 
Shoshonean and Athabascan tribes in tin Rockies and 
St Lawrence valley, Tonkawa m north eastern 
Mexico, Ipuboto m the central mniah3 Amazon 
district The Proto-Australoids were di n en to these 
unfavorable positions by the latei successive waves- 
ofm\asionby Pal a e Alpine Mohgoloid Ural Altac 
races who occupied the desirable tointones About 
80 tribal dialects still persist among the Amerinds, 
which can be however placed under two main classi 
fications The Amerinds were a nomadic people 
They li\ed by hunting and fishing They did not 
learn, before the advent of the Spanards, the domesti 
cation of animals, with the exception onl> of tho dog 
which was inadequate as a beast of burden or for 
agucultural purposes Agriculture u as confined to 
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rusinq n few stalks of corn The Amends ore 
more or less racially mixed Thoro is a Rood 
deal of admixture of Darnel, blood among the Eskimos 
of Greenland, Engl, ah blood among tho Ind.ans of 
0 L l brildor coast, rrenoli, English and Scotch blood 
among tlio Iroquois and tho eastern Algonkians, 
tliTr™ and Scotch blood among the Chcrohces in 
t he Carohnas, Spanish and Negro blood ,n Oklaliama, 
Mexico, Central Amonca, Negro nnd Portuguese 
Weed in Brazil Pend of Are ualcr ( whiskey > un 

barren' 0 tQ °T 1 T d h, ° <md duvon “> rofugc anas in 
rren oi unhealthy regions, tho Amerinds ore fast 

,n “,n “ Cept ” 00m t' ,0I: “OORCOI fusion ,s thnv 
mg in Mexico 

as ~^ n t6n Negroes "ere taken to Lisbon 
slaves h re0 ° lpturei1 “w™ The Negro 

<lemand7 0 rs P0PUlar ’ a ” d tho, ° an immediate 
M i r"" 18 t0 h0VO “cm as door 
sessiln A M ° Stentatl °" s cxotie pos 

Henrv h n<1 10 SUpply tho doma " d . in 1444 Prince 
m r °S“ lor Negro slave trade 
West T , T C ° aSt Europ “ and later to the 
XveJ r l " 8 ‘ llld Spain” found that the 
to lose ^, 0 T Pr0t,t “ b '° ' ,nd EnKland d ' d “C‘ want 
Hawkins ““ eof,t As eaily as 1530, William 
Guinea Cow ? 0P< ?“ nt » of PJ y mouth vmted the 
HaXnsen! *“ r Have trade H,v sen Captain John 

oAIwe eh Ip f d ’T fa ‘ he ? bUS,nCSS " llb 

•meritorious achieve Lathe 1"“ men r ° r “““ 
move nent he was knighted by Queen 
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“Elizabeth Triuee joined m the traffic m 1624, and 
thon Holland and ifemnark, and the ‘rivalry became 
intense England, liowevei, bv her enterprise and 
'organised attempt, assumed the commanding position 
in the hade And New England ha\iug plenty of 
excellent timbei entered into the lucrative business 
There developed a thiee cornered traffic by which 
molasses wa* brought fiom the West Indies made into 
rum to be taken into the Gold Coast and exchanged 
for slat es who weie brought and sold in the West 
Indies or the Southern Colonies The American 
enterprise threatened the British intei ft st In 1726 
the thiee cities of London, Bristol and Liverpool 
had 171 ships engaged in the traffic And m 3733 
the British Parliament passed the Molasses Act to 
restrict the importation of molasses by levying duty 
on it As the cheap supply of molasses was essential 
•for the manufacture of rum, needed in exchanging 
for slaves on tho Gold coast rum and the rivalry 
in the slave trade become the starting point of 
friction between the New England colonies and Great ^ 
Britain which finally culminated m tho revolt and 
the independence and tho formation of tho Uni ed 
States of America It is said that the pocket book or 
the pur o string of a man is the moat senajtive 
part of his body , and this psychic trait is no Ie«s a 
national characteristic 

About tho last of August 1619 came in a Dutch 
man of war at George town and sold 20 Negroes 
The semitropicaf Southern State were weff suited 
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doVelo ?''‘ n,CV '" fnr "' ' lml 

purposes A„ •• Vlrf ' m soil r,,r nRricultural 
ila„ " ’' r!!r " ' ,nvo oould I'f lioud.t cheaper 

i cm ,J " nr, ° Uon of n White 

S T J, 7: h0 C "" M '‘0 forced to work 

.hc o , :j , 't'1 nrPrWn ^ "O'er stand. Hence 
slave, \ n(| " m "<'rtm,« demand for KpRro 

fftntit ,h ® ’ l|nr6 truffle we eery pro- 

demand. " U| ’ ,l,y ,IM nnt ’one remnin behind the 

poop* A ZT", I'*™ : ’ r0 no ' " homogenous 

I,X ZZZ'r" frlhci and 

their men under ^ t!ie,r mast0PR *«> mix frooljr with 
•O n, n o li ' Cre POnnl,y ' ”"<1 tvoro forced 

o,n>o w th special men. well-fed and kept for that 

im provo' Mritl T" im - SO the brood would 
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Hint nny free-born J ’ • "™ C "" c,ci1 in Jr "rj-lnnd 
should servo thn T" ln * ermn rryinp with a slave 
other husband “ f '"o elnvo d«ri nR tho life 

tho union wero also to 1" "l" 5 cWI,Ircn rosultinp; from 
intended trflh,„ n ,T b “, 8 '" VCS - Tl '™ evidently 
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Negro sln\es * Ynd as fair skinned sla\c girls 
fetched high price, breeding with the whites was 
encouraged, nnJ tho master kept for himself 
the pretties! of tlie slave girls as Ins mistress 
Concubinage has been but recently officially inter 
dieted in Lou«uam It was the fashion to hoop n 
mulatto inistiess And tho Negro gills o\cn to dn\ 
feel flatten* d if tbo> receive attention from white 
nion and take pudo in fair complcxioncd children 
And man} i giddy white } outh in tho South taht 
liberties with colored girls for with them tlioy feel 
no moial or legal obligation Tho result is that mori 
than one third are mulattoes and >er} few pure 
Negroes can bo soon except in out of tho waj places in 
tho South Of enur c tho Southern laws and social 
customs do not make any distinction between n 
Negro and a mulatto, and any one hanng a trace of 
Negro blood i- held as a Negro And for the Negro 
there is n separalo school, church, street and the 
imlroad car And the Negro can not come into 
bocial contai l with a white man exetpt as a servant 
In the north though there is no legal restriction of 
lus moMments, ho is still far from welcome t.\enin 
public places ns theatres and restaurants Bj nntun, 

the Negro is not mcious , he is childlike, simple, 
emotional, religious and superstitious But dnnl 
ami dehaucher} haae made him loathsome, and 

• li Jirvtrlf t A social lhstory of the American 
AVyro. 
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when his anger is roused. he is really dangerous 
He is more unmoral than immoral Often in country 
places, even the foimahty of a marriage ceremony 
is dispensed with Man and woman live together 
as long as their fancy lasts The woman is usually 
economically free She generally earns her own 
living That gives her freedom to live With whomso 
ever she likes And as usually the Negroes perform 
the hard and laborious work which nobody else 
would do and they are improvident, they have to 
shift from placo to place in search of jobs That 
makes the family ties loo^e And consequently in 
the cities the birth rate is decidedly lower than that 
of the white and # m many cities the death rate is higher 
The Negro is *easily susceptiblo to tuberculosis 
Rampant venereal diseases are reducing their birth 
rate They are often compelled to live m unhygienic 
surroundings Of course thoy arc accumulating 
property and receiving some education since their 
emnncipntlon But the per capita wealth of the 
Negro docs not nmmount to more than 50 dollars, 
while tho per capita wealth of the white Ame 
noan is about 1450 dollars During the late 
Great World War, the Negroes were conscripted into 
the army to f ght the Gormans, same as tho white* 
population 'l he Negroes really behoved that by fighting 
the Ger n ms on equal terms with other win to soldiers 
they wore fighting for their equal rights m America 
And ns they were allowed to kill tho vlntomen (Ger 
trams), they thought they became equal to tho white 
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men. And the Negro soldiers returning from Europe, 
where they thstcd some degree of equal treatment 
from the French who havo no color prejudice, began 
to usurp the public benchos.ond bathing places with 
their women. The self-determination and fight for 
democracy of Wilson swelled their heads. They did 
not know how to keep within decent bounds. There 
is no equality between the white man and tho Negro 
in physical features, intellectual ability, cultural in- 
heritance and economic nower. They are separated 
from each other by a wide and deep gulf of fifty 
centuries of culturo which no legislative? net can 
bridge. Of courso boforo tho law, the white man 
and tho Negro aro equal. In fact it is a legal fiction, 
for in' tho administration of the law tho difference 
is manifest- But tho Nogro claims to assert that 
right. Scf secret organisations like tho Knights of 
Kn Klux Klan sprang up again to now activity nnd 
with tho assistance of mob passions and resentment, 
burnt and pillaged Nogro quarters^ in numerous 
cities and lynched many of their ring-lenders to bring 
them to reason. And by that rude lesson, the Negro 
, leaders have learnt that tho Negro would bo tolerated 
as long a? he" was satisfied in his humble inferior 
position as a toiler for the white man, but as soon as 
lie begins to challenge tho white man’s superiority, ho 
will be mercilessly eliminated. 

This brings the Negro question in tho U. S. A. into 
racial friction which is acute. It is almost a prnetteo 
to lynch the Negro when he Is suspected and accused 
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of a heinous dime This summaiy trial by mob and 
burning it the stake of a defenceless victim is indeed 
a barbarous proceduie and does not solve the Negro 
problem The Negro was a slave yesterday He aspires 
to be his master s equal to day And moreover the 
Negro is really i epulsii e and ugly looking It may 
pathetic and heal t rending that an educated and re 
fined quadroon who feels that he is more akin to the 
white man than to the Negio yet is treated like a 
common Negro Two remedies hate been suggested 
to lemove the qvil consequence of lynching for 
thinking Americans aie lealizing that burning a 
Negio at the stake and to subject him to inhuman 
treatment do not end there but are disadvantageous-' 
ly reacting on the 1 oppiessor by robbing him bf tho 
finer sensibility humanity and kindness which are 
necessary foi Ins mental and spmtual progless The 
suggested lemedies are (1) The USA should 
purchase 01 secure a large piece of teintory in 
Africa or West e Indics ns an exchange payment from 
the European nations that owe America and ciento a 
Negro State there under Hie U S A flag and guarnn 
teeing it protection against external aggression and 
self government and deport all the 'Negroes there 
and forbid the admission of anj Negro within the 
continental U S .A But the Southern States need 
the cheap Negro laboi Vnd to deport about* 10 
million people costs a good deal of money dislocate 
\ industry and is not an easj job ( 2 ) , The Negioes 
'should be segiegated m a Southern State undei 

' 9 
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severe penalty. But it would be hard to keep the 
Negroes confined within a State without any natural 
boundary. Possibly there will be no radical solution of 
the Negro problem within soveral centuries. There can 
be no immediate cure of 6uch a deep-rooted evil. The 
repiedy lies in the slow absorption and assimilation 
of ''the Negro in the ‘melting pot of the complex Ame- 
rican race in formation, which will ultimately leave > 
nb distinct trace. Of course it will take centuries. 
Th8 racial mixture is going on, as is evidenced by the 
increasing number of mulattoes and quadroons. 
Venereal diseases and economic hardship arc re- 
ducing their birth rate, unhygienio living and maP 
nutrition are increasing their death rate. The 
Negroes with pronounced characteristic negroid 
features are at a disadvantage in the struggle for 
existence, and by natural selection are being very 
slowly but surely eliminated. Of course, the change 
is not perceptible in the south yet, but "its effect is 
cumalative. It would be interesting {o ‘know how 
many mulattoes every year cross the yolor-line and 
pfess os Porto-BicOns, Cubans, Brazilians, Filipinos,’ 
Erifet Indians, Portuguese and* Spaniard^ and thus 
raise themselves inttr thy social scale and enter into 
thd white man's reserved privileges- 

Europeans : — The • Scandinavian .immigrants are 
haretjr, intelligent, hdnest and industrious. They 
become good citizens. TKfey generally take to fann- 
ing, and forro^lar&e' colonies in Minnesota and the 
Jhfimtes T.K? At&annV -are -Ukarcise At>- 

9 
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dustrious and frugal. In Wisconsin, Ohio and Nebraska: 
they have taken to farming. In the cities they are- 
engaged in brewery, drugs and delicatessen business* 
They are law-abiding and submissive. The English 
and the Scotch recent arrivals are usally business 
men, clerks, salesmen, mechanics or skilled laborers*- 
They generally in the first generation do not like.to 
renounce their allegiance to the British Crown. The 
Irish become farmers, saloon keepers, enter the legal 
profession and petty municipal politics. They become- 
good citizens. Italians are unskilled laborers in 
factorios and railroads or open small vegetable and 
fruit stalls. Crimes .abound among them. They aro 
usually migratory. They do not easily Jearn the 
American language, manner and ways. They live 
Usually in their own colonies. The Poles, Russians 
and Hungarians usually work in mines or^factories- 
They live among their own groups. The Greeks 
work in shoe factories, or keep small stores. Cana- 
dians become good farmers and citizens. 

Jews : — There are about three and one-hal£ 
millions of Jews in the U. S. A n which are nearly one- 
fourth in the whole jrorld. The Spanish Jews are cul- 
tivated, refined and ^resourceful. t They form the 
aristocracy of the Jews in America. ''They are 
usually engaged in .banking, foreign exchange and 
in big business. The German Jews are well-trained 
and they are in the learned professions, business and 
in drag stores. The Polish and the Russian Jews 
•which form the numerical majority wort: in factories 
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or keep Email shops. They are not very scrupulous 
in their conduct. Quite a few of them do not hesitate 
to cheat and to swindle if they find it convenient. 
Mammon and Jehovah they worship together. Greed 
and theology are inseparably combined in them. They 
generally join the socialistic and anarchistic or- 
ganisations out of reflex envy. The Spanish Jews aro 
very adaptive, intelligent, shrewd, frugal and tem- 
porato. They own a good deal of real estate in New 
York city, control financial institutions, domineer 
theaters and moving picture business and run nume- 
rous metropolitan newspapers. Relative to the general 
population, they exert a preponderant influence in 
the financial, commercial and political affairs of the 
country. 

Aslatlcs.—Tho Armenians work in textile factories 
or own small retail stores. They aro shrewd business 
people. Tho Syrians hawk from house to house lace, 
embroidery or other fancy dry goods, or keep small 
stores. The Chinese keep stores of Chineso curios, 
or open Chop Suey restaurants or hand laundries 
Tho Japancso are farmers, shop-keepers or business 
men. Tho Hindus in tho Pacific, mostly Sikhs, 
Punjabis and Pathhns, aro engaged in farming or 
lumbering ; in tho Middle-west {mostly East Bengal 
Khalasis, deserters from the British cargo vessels in 
American ports ) in automobilo factories or as 
laborers on railroads ; in tho Eastern States ns 
common laborers ' or as pedlers. Tho Chinese, 
Japanese and tho Hindus (Indians) arc now excluded 
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from admission into the United States. Only bona" 
fide eastern Asiatic students, authors, professional 
men, merchants and tourists are allowed to enter in, 
but they are not eligible to citizenship. 

American, — What is an American ? Samuel 
Johnson used to call the Americans rascalsfobbers and 
pirates, a race of convicts who ought to be thankful for 
anything we allow them short of hanging. But America 
was never a penal colony as was Australia. Only in 
the Virginia Colony many adventurers, bankrupts, 
vagabonds, criminals and unemployed were brought. 
The Virginia Company writes. 

“Whereas the Lords of his Majesty’s Council, Commi- 
ssioners for the Subsidy, desirous to ease the city and 
suburbs of a swarme of unnecessary inmates, as a con- 
tinual cause of death and, famine, and the very original 
cause of all the Plagues that happen in this Kingdom , 
have advised your Lordship and your brethren in a 
case of state,' to make some voluntary contribution for 
their remove into this plantation of Virginia, which , 
wc understand you all seemeth to like . as an action 
pleasing to God and happy for this Common Wealth , m 
“The eyes of all Europe are looking upon. ; our 
endeavours to spread the Gospel among the. Heathen 
people of Virginia, to plant our English ^nation there, 
and to settle in those parts which, may be peculiar to 
out; nation, so that wo may thereby be secured from. 

* Brown : The Genesis of the United States, Vol I. 
\ p. 252. 
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being beaten out o! all profits of trade, by our 
more industrious neighbors.” * It is a pretty 
good mixture of greed, tinctured with theology. 
But the men who settled in New England were of 
different mould. They left England, inspired with 
an ideal so that in the New World they would be 
permitted to live their own lives in their own way, 
unhampered by bigoted or tyrannical rulers. They 
wore brave and honest men. They had the courage 
of their conscience. They left their home, hearth, 
relatives— everything they held dear end near— for 
the sake of their honest conviction. They made 
perilous voyage with .their wives and children in 
uncomfortable small vessels, and came to a primitive 
wilderness of dense forest, Infested with unfriendly 
savages* They made the wilderness bloom and 
created wealth where none existed. With daunt- 
less courage they removed all obstacles *tliat lay in 
their way of comforts and civilization. And in the 
vast hinterground of wilderness, each one could live 
his own life as he pleased by fishing or hunting, 
independent of the likes and dislikes of the communi- 
ty. This lias developed strong individualism in the 
American. And the personal freedom for every man 
to oxerciso his will-power in self-reliance is the 
domineering passion in him. This ideal has been 
stamped on the institutions of the country. And the 
blood has mingled more freely than anywhere else. 


* Ibid, p. 4 G3 
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hG shortage of females in a pioneer country, 
(especially al a time when the sea voyage was not only 
ncom ortablc but even hazardous, thus forbidding 
many women to cross the Atlantic and to come to 
America) made men eclectic in their choice of mates 
Woman ^atnprcm.um, unknown in the ancient 
was thBrnf tar ra ° lal marna fi e m that state of society, 
was therefore a necessary corollary of the existrna 

— r Ev r today - a 

than of i^ m “ ^ a ' fam,Iy mth “ore of pride 
blood Forti N hCle 18 objMtlon onl r ‘o Negro 
conld never h ^ “ S ' aVe Wh,I ° the Indian 

£;7nVL*U%efr^L fl ^ 

kinsh°“ th » ; a „ St0Ck “ *■"*» though he has 

and c P „r‘„ a l i llem> aDd ,thas ”> a <i a h™ US 

English Germ “J b,S ° UtI °° k » neither 

U ^ 113n » German or Dutch . 

It takes about three or four „ H P y An,enc ™ 

of fr'is d r g zsrzLzs ? a r type 
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and alert There 7 eature3 become nervous 
Gner « yf - work 
y probable that rapid barometric changes- 
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"the sudden cold waves that make temperature fall 
-'SO or 40 degrees in so many minutes — and better nutri- 
tion create a restless energizing spirit for work. The 
public schools, newspapers,political institutions, slowly, 
but surely, change the mental orientation. But there Is 
a limit of assimilation and Americanization. There 
is also an unassimilablo element as the Slavs, South 
Europeans, the Mediterranean peoples, Chinese, Ja- 
panese, Hindus, the Pacific Islanders and the Negroes, 
• the excess of which is apt to lower the fusion point of 
Americanization. The Americans want to preserve 
their ethnic, political, religious and social standard. 
America is not the dumping ground of the slums and 
the unemployed or unemployable of ^all countries 
— an experiment in Humanity* It is not equality, but 
optimism, practical common sense and the will-to- 
conquer — these are the innate characteristics and 
psychic traits of the American. And the ’Americans 
have the right — any sovereign power possesses that 
right— to select the stock of a race, and the individuals 
of that stock that will conform to the national stand- 
ard and ideal they have set. For this important 
selection of future citizens, the Immigration Depart- 
ment is one of tho most important branches of the 
Federal Government. t 

Immigration. — America has encouraged immigra- 
tion from Europe daring the nineteenth century. Tho 
immigrants were welcome, for there was a wilder- 
ness of a whole continent to conquer and to bring 
Trader civilization. Every laborer added resource to 
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the nation by clearing forest and bringing the soil- 
under cultivation. There was not much choice as to 
who should be admitted. It was hard to get men to 
come to a wilderness where life was unsettled. But 
the men that came were really of good sort. They not 
only came to improve their economic lot and try 
fortune in the New World, but they were often fired 
with an ideal of leading an unhampered free lives. 

ey were usually men of strong will-powor. physical 
an mental energy, for a voyage in those days was no 
Pleasant recreation and America had very few 
a urements to offer. But with the rapid and cheap 
transp ° rtation Cities, the, situation be- 
ta d lffer ? nt ' Any ' one "'ho eould not get anything 
to d„, or came into trouble on account of political, 
cial rehgmus or financial undertakings, and was 

passagfhr f adTent ’»™s a PMt, took steerage 
“ menca to start life anew, where nohody 

search f flf t0 his pnst “ntecodents, and to 

But th oafor,un<!an ' 1 happiness which ho often found. 
r,‘ h 7"> e °' tPtmigrants also changed. In the 
, . .,f yS ca,I,e tlm immigrants with their wives 
foci, ii- " If ‘° SettIe in . the Now World. But with 
peonlc bp&n' and rapid stGam ship transportation, . 
andto ref 1 " 0Comeonl y for economic advantages- 
mon ff n ™ th6ir - h0raeC0,, " ,rp "">»» enfficicnt 
Tme the P f" ao ° um “ !at ^ In the early days 
trions i- S p erman and Datah who were indus- 

tl'cy.atieast their Th-m 66 " 1 "' “ religion - anti u not 

least their children could be easily assimilated 
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in the American social polity.ns the standard, ideas and 
ideals of Hfo •wore almost common. But during the 1 fitter 
part of tho nineteenth century, people have begun to 
come from southern Europo and tho Mediterranean 
shore who are neithor homologous with tho founders 
of tbQ Ropublic nor sharo tho common idoals and out- 
look of life. They can hardly bo assmilated in threo 
or four generations. Through tho Pacific gate began 
to pour like a /hrentoning deluge, the oriental immi- 
gration of tho Chineso, Jnpaneso and tho Hindus. If 
the south Europeans can not bo ossimilivtod, the 
orientals never. Physiologically tho orientals aro not 
only not homologus with tho Americans, but they 
aro qnito distinctive. Tho Chinoso and Japanoso have 
palo yellow skin, short stature,' oblique, eyes and 
prominent cheek bones ; and tho Hindus, being a mix- 
ture of races, vary in physiognomy, but aro usually 
dark-complexioned, prognathous, and may be even 
negroid in appcaranco. And tlioy profoss different 
religious, social customs and outlook of lifo, and 
arc proud of their civilization. America has already 
tho NegrO Problem. With tho increasing arrival of 
Jews, especially from Poland, a Jewish Problem is 
In tho undercurrent of national politics, though the 
native born Jews can pass as Americans, for very 
few Jews have pronounced Semitic features, aa they 
bnvo been pretty well mixed with tho European 
population among whom they have lived* for cen 
turies, and n>. majority of thorn do> not believe in 
Judaism and try their best to imitate tho American. 
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language, customs and manners. Therefore, it is not 
reasonable to believe that America wonld allow thB 
development of an Oriental Problem. Consequently 
Asiatic immigration has been excluded, and the 
Japanese, Chinese and the Hindus have been debar- 
red from citizenship. Asia has taken it as an i/isult. 
-But it should be regarded as a compliment. It is a 
confession that the Orientals regard their civilization 
as equal, if not superior, to the occidental. Of course 
the recent judgments of tho Supremo Court that 
the Japanese and Hindus are not eligible for citizen- 
ship, which judgments are retro-active, have a few 
Japanese and particularly a fetf Hindus into a false 
position, for they are now logally without a country, 
as their citizenship has been automatically nullified, 
being declared illegal by the Highest Court over 
w ioso decision there is no appeal and which is bind- 
ing over all lower courts. But it has to bo 
borne in mind that a Japanese or a Hindu will 
always remain - a Japanese or a Hindu. A leopard' 
can not change its skin. They simply acquired 
merican citizenship as a politicio-economic opportu- 
nism, They knew well that by virtue of citizenship 
they could not form an integral part of the body 
politic, but shall always remain separate and their 
r$al allegiance shall be surer for their native 
land than for their adopted country. There is objec- 
ion to Asiatic immigrations on three important 
■groan s . (1) The Orientals can not bo assimilated in 
e organic corporate body, being non-homologoua; 
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(2) they may cheapen labour, as thoir standard of 
•living is lower, and thoir savings would bo drained 
away from tho country to thoir native lands instead 
of being reinvested for internal development; and 
organized Labour ( T7ic Federation of Labour) is oppos- 
ed to their introduction ; (3) a strong settlement of 
the Orientals on the Pacific coast may bo a stepping- 
stone to Japaneso invasion or that of other oriental 
peoples. Though Japaneso invasion seems to bo 
fantastic and absurd across tho Pacific without a 
naval base, and an effoctivo defensive flotillla of 
submarines would be able to rout, destroy or cut the 
means of supply o^ovon tho strongest fleet, and the 
Pacific Coast is nothing but tho fringe of tho conti- 
nent which can not bo brought Into submission oven 
by millions of a hostile army, ns tho industrial plants 
•are chiefly located on tho Atlantic Coast, and modern 
war is fought by steel, chemicals and the co-ordinating 
<powor of people in which Amorica is immensely 
-superior to Japan, or tho whole of Asia or Europe 
combined, yet America is undergoing a series of 
foreign invasions which may not ho apparent due to 
slow and are silent ponetrations,but realin their cumu- 
lative effects. More than thirty millions of foreigners 
have passed through tho gates of America. Eacfy 
year the wave of immigration invasion rose higher 
until it teached about a million a year Just before the 
World war, -exceeding the births of the native-born 
Americans. America was threatened with submerg- 
ence by the rising tidal wave of immigration invasion 
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preserved unless there is an abundant cheap import- 
ed supply of labor for farms, mines, furnaces and 
factories. And foreign labor oreates more wealth or 
permanent value than they drain away by sending 
to their native lands the saving of their labor.' But 
others arc, of different opinion. They think that 
Americans are being crowdod by cheap. alien labor. 
Americans *are not willing to do low manual work, for 
alien labor is available for that ; and they have 
developed a high standard of living which prevents 
them from marrying early and having numerous . 
children. The foreign-born children aro growing 
faster than the native-born children and at their cost. 
The population increases according to the food supply 
at its disposal. Americans dug th6 Erie canal. They 
are a practical people. Tho can adapt themselves to do 
any kind of work. Already there are 105 million people- 
Tho future of the country and its resourses should 
be reserved for thoir descendants. Therefore immi- 
gration 'should be totally forbidden by ^ law, as 
already the population is saturated with* a large 
number of unassimilated aliens. But ns long as 
selective immigration is permitted, it is certainly 
desirable to select the immigrants at the embrkation 
ports where when the visa of tho passport is request- 
ed, the immigrant can easily be examined and tbe 
granting of the visa should include his permission 
to admission without further examination, thus 
avoiding tbe congestion, » hardship, discomforts, 
dstAViU u?, dcpiMisiSsx «sw\£ ifragn? 
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which are inevitable in an Immigration Station like- 
Ellis Island. ^ 

Ku KJux Klan : — The Ku Klux Elan is a secret 
organization. It was organized among the southern 
whites to preserve their dominant position and to 
prevent the negroes by terrorization from taking 
advantage of the Federal Laws of political enfran- 
chisement oh equal terms. The organization took a 
deep root in Southern soil, and it has been successful 
in its objects. Since the World War, the Ku Klux 
Klan is spreading fast in all the States, with a bigger 
program. J It is meant to presorve America for the 
100 p. c. Americans ( native white Protestants), and is 
aimed at the spreading influences of the Negroes,. 
Jews, Catholics and the Bolsevist^ which it regards 
as inimical to tho interests of the country. The 
means adopted by the Klan are vory questionable. 
Violence, crimes and murders havo been traced to 
its mysteriously secret but defiant organizations. 
Tar and feather are a popular romedial .measure 
with it. Of course, secret organization cannot be 
defended v or its activities tolerated in a Democracy. 
But it must be admitted that loyal Americans whose 
fore-fathers have vitally contributed to the estab- 
lishment of tho Republic, and love it with passionate 
ardor as tho land of their birth and their forefathers, 
can not allow without a protest the mines, factories, 
natural resources, financial institutions and govern- 
mental post3 to fall into tho hands of aliens who aro 
unscrupulous in thoir methods, greedy in their pur- 
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suits and opportunistic m tneir behavior, and.who 
have come to the country simply to make money, and 
•who lack the ideals of the' pe*ople and care not for 
the future of the Nation. And as before the law 
every one is equal, and the Amencaps cannot lie, 
cheat or commit perjury like many of the aliens \(rho 
are often utterly devoid of conscience or scruples and 
are simply, daring adventurers after fortune, the 
secret organization remains the only means for loyal 
Americans to assert their privileged position and 
rights. 



CHAPTER V 


Industrie* 

Agriculture : — The and area of the United States 
■contains 1,903 million acres. Of these 603 million 
acres at'o improved land, but of which 365 million 
acres aro cultivated ; about 19 million acres havo 
been recovered for farming through irrigation in 
semi-arid States. 3 00 million acres can bo improved 
for farming : 90 million acres by drainage, 30 
million acres by irrigation, 60 million acres by clear- 
ing tho forests, 78 million acres by dry farming and 
tho rest by the improved method of farming. 1,100 
million acres are absolute forest, grazing and desert 
land, unsuited for cultivation. 

Twenty-eight per cent of the people gainfully 
employed nro engaged in agriculture (10,059^000) 
and receive about 17 por cent of tho national income. 
Tho forming population is 31,614,269, that is, 29.9 p.c. 
of tho entire population. However 42, -130,776, or 
40' I p. c. of tho people livo mostly on farms outside 
incorporated places ; 8, 909,240 or 8*5 livo in incor- 
porated villages under 2500 ; 64,304,603 or 61*4 p. c. 
* livo in cities of over 2500. Of abont ton and ono*half 
million people engaged in farming, 4,917,380 are 
nativo white ; 681,058 foreign-born white ; tho white 
fanners own 910,G09,420 acres of which 799,7G7,149 
10 
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acres are under the control of tho native white, and’ 
111,172,045 acres are under the control of the foreign- 
born white. There aro 925,708 Negro farmers who 
own 44,944,521 acres. 16,680 Americans are engaged 
in agriculturo. 6,892 Japanese in 1920, cultivated 
861,276 acres tin Cal. (white farmers owned 28,844,686 
acres), 37,937 acres in Col., 25,340 in Wash., 11,357 in 
Idaho, 8,348 in Utah, 8,080 in Ore, 6,714 in Mont, 
3,527 in Ariz, 1,131 in N. M, 601 in Nov, 165 in N. J, 
121 in N. Y., and 7 in Wis. Chinese farmers are 609 in. 
number, cultivating 60,472 acres in Cal, 2539 in Ore, 
1699 in Wash, 822 in Ariz, 227 in Ala., and 148 in N. J. 

The farm property is valued by t the Census 
Buroau (1920) at about 78 billion dollars ; tho land 
about 55 billion, tho value varying from 199 in Iowa 
to 38 dollars in New York per acre ; buildings about 
11* billion, implements and machinery 3* billion, and 
livestock about 8 billion dollars. There are 6,448,343 
farms. The value of the farms operated by full owners 
is about 30 billion dollars on which there is a mortage 
debt of about 4 billion dollars,' the average interest 
rate being 6-1 p. c. The average value of the farm is 
11,546 dollars, and tho average debt per farm 3,356 
dollars. The farming produced (in 1920 ) the value of 
18 billion dollars, of which the crops yielded about 
11 billion and the livestock 7 billion. 

The land area of India is 1,083 million acres 
(1,093,074 square miles). In 1920 about 265 million 
acres were under cultivation, nearly two-thirds of 
the cultivated area of the U. S. A, and though about 
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70 p. c. of tho popalatoin were engaged in it, yot the 
prod action was not worth more than 2 billion dollars. 
“Six and a half million farmers in tho United States, 
assisted by a somewhat smaller number of farm 
laborers, probably less than 4 per cent of tho farmers 
and farm laborors of tho world, produce noarly 70 per 
cent of tho wprld’s corn, CO por cent of tho world's cot- 
ton, 50 per of tho world’s tobacco, about 23 per cent of 
the world’s oats and hay, 20 por cont of tho world’s 
wheat and flaxseed, 13 por cent of tho world's barley, 
7 por cent of tho world’s potatoes, and 5 per cent of 
tho world’s sugar, but only about 2 por cont of tho 
world's ryo and rico. Totalling tho coroats on tho 
basis of tons, and estimating tho production of China 
as somewhat larger than that of India, it appears 
that tho United States produces about ono*fourtb of 
the world’s cereal crops. Tho nvorngo production of 
coroals por porson engaged in agriculturo in tho 
United States is 12 tons, whilo for tho rest of tho 
world it is only about 1 4 tons.” * Tho avorago farm 
crops ppr aero yielded (1910). 296,9*0 for tobacco ; 
$ 144,51 for potatoes ; $ 135,10 for swoot potatoes ; 

$ 108,83 for. sugar cano and sugar boots ; S 10^58 
for rico; $ 6501 for peanuts; $ 50.93 for boons; 

$ 50.71 for lotton ; $ 42 40 for clover seed ; $ 3^.52 


( • Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture ; 
1921, p. 408. For the fiscal gear the Department spent 
32 million dollars for agricultural service and im- 
provement) 
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for corn ; $ 30.26 for buckwheat ; S 27.76 for wheat 
8 27.10 for barley , 8 21.47 for flaxseed ; $ 16 81 
for rye. 

The soil of New England, though not very fertile, 
is yet pretty enduring for tallage. It is till or 
bowlder-clay soil, composed of commingled clay, sand, 
pebbles and bowlders, deposited by the melting 
glacier in contact with the warm current of the 
Gulf Stream which passes by Cape Cod. The deposit 
may be many feet in thickness, the upper part of 
which is mixed together with humus which has made 
it well-suited for agriculture when the pebbles are 
taken out. But small pebbles by slow decomposition 
renew the soil. However where the finer parts of 
the debris of the glacier-clay, as in south-eastern 
Massachusetts, have been conveyed to the sea, and the 
coarser particles— the granules «of quartz— have been 
deposited on the land, forming extensive sand plains 
covering over one-fourth of New England, agriculture 
is not possible due to the porous nature of the soil. 
The Connefcticut Valley is the?; most fertile in New 
England, as it was formerly a larger and deeper 
trough and has been recently filled 11 since the last ago 
by finer debris which affords a soil, well-suited for 
^high-grade cultivation. 

In the eastern central States, parts are tolerably 
fertile. ^The Hudson valley at the Mohawk is 
exceedingly fertile. Shenandoah region in Virginia 
is noted for its tobacco. Though tobacco cultivation 
oxhaustB tho soil, yet the export of tobacco was a 
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great source of income to the early colonists In the 
lowlands near the coastal regions, theie are exten 
sive deposits of marl which are well fitted to refresh 
tlie exhausted soil The soil of southern Florida lies 
over the limestone bed of coral origin, rich in lime 
phosphate which is well suited for the cultivation of 
citrous fruits. On the western const of Florida, north 
oE the Caloosahatchee River, there is an extensive 
and deep concentrated deposit of lime phosphate 
Phosphatic nodules are found also in the southern 
coastal districts 

The soil of the Great Lake region is of excep 
tionally fertile quality, formed out of the glacial drift 
material, except m the lower penmsnla of Michigan 
where extensivo fields of sand have boen deposited 
from the subglacial streams In the treeless prairies, 
the subsoil is composed of glacial drift or loess, over 
Ijingathick and dense matting of perennial grass 
roots about a foot thick This compacted mass of 
gTass roots prevented the leaching process of 
demineralization of v the soil through percolation of 
rain water and conserved the minerals of the soil 
and of the grass which belonged to the same 
family as the cereals and made it well suited 
for wheat raising And moreover, the subjugation 
of the primeol forest on the eastern coast was very 
hard and required about one century But when 
the settlers reached the praines the expansion was 
rapid and quick. As all that was necessary for 
agriculture was to plow deep which mired tho rich 
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decaying vegetable matter with the soil, and it gave 
a bounteous return of harvest. It is very possible 
that the prairie rolling plains are treeless, because 
it was the custom of the Amerinds to strip the bark 
of a tree for a few feet from the root, so that the 
tree would die and corn could be planted in its 
neighbourhood without the sunrays being inter- 
rupted by the branches and the leaves of the tree. In 
the dry autumn season it was their custom to set 
fire to the dry stems so that they would burn down 
with the neighboing trees, thus the forest would be 
cleared off and grass would grow to afford 
pasturage to the buffalo. And as the prairie fire 
spreads very rapidly and Is very destructive, it even- 
tually made the prairies treeless. 

The Mississippi Basin is exceedingly fortile. It 
contains the self-renewing alluvial soil in flood 
plains. The rocky detritus, in its journey from the 
original sourco of the Mississippi river system in 
the Rocky Mountains to its mouth in the Gulf of 
Mexico, is decomposed into a fertile soil, aB the 
journey takes more than five thousand years. The 
soil of Kentucky, Tennessee and parts of Ohio is 
productive, as it is overlaid on the Silurian limestone 
abed which by decomposition replenishes the soil. 
The soil of Kansas, Ohio and Iowa is exceedingly rich 
as it is composed of the fine glacial detritus — loess. 
Minnesota and the Dacotas possess also soil well- 
suited for the cultivation of the wheat. They abound 
In numerous glacial lakes. The Cordilleran plateau 
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is usually in semi-arid condition. But whore irrigation 
supplies water, intense cultivation is possible- 
19, 191, 71 B acres of land are under irrigation. The 
irrigational system has cost 819,778,005 dollars. But 
it has been already repaid many times by the bounti- 
ful harvests. The Pacific States enjoy a very tern-- 
perate climate and fertile soil. Various cereals and 
.citrous fruits are very profitably raised there. 
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The value of the dairy products is immense. It 
amounts to more than treble the entire wheat crop and 
double the cotton crop of 1922. Dairy cattle number 
about 30 million heads, found on approximately 4f 
farms. Seventy per cent of the farmers keep them 
as essential to their agricultural establishments. 
Slilk and milk products for 1922 have been estimated 
at $2,090, 450,000. The averago milk yield of 25 million 
milking cows Is 4021 pounds per year Majority of 
them, howover, give 10,000 pounds n year, quite a 
number 20,000 and a few soloct breeds 30,000 or more, 
which shows what select breeding can accomplish. 
11,900, 000,000 gallons of milk are produced annually. 
And if this production is equally divided among the 
108 million people, more than 1000 gallons come to the 
share of each man, woman and child. 45. 7 per cent 
of it is consumod in household uses as milk and 


cream ; 22* 4 p. c. for creamery butter ; 13. 8 p. c. 
for farm butter ; 3’ 7 p. c. for condensed milk ; 3*6 
p. c. for checso ; 3. 4 p. c. for ice cream. There are 
3,885 creameries, 2,838 cheese factories, 653 condensed 
milk establishments. Wisconsin is the premior dairy- 
ing State, having 2,195,000 milk cows on January 
1,192!L Now York comes second with 1,678,000 cows, 
and Minnesota close third with 1,641,000. 

Mining. America has been no less fortunato in 
the valuable concentrated doposits of ores than in the 
varied and fertile nature of her soil. All minerals 
are found, especially those of Industrial importance 
In abundance. Naturo has lavished and scattered her 
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wealth in subterranean treasures even in the arid 
and forbidding Cordilleran Plateau which is the 
-richest mountainous and desert region in the 
world. High grade coal ( anthracite ) is found in 
inexhaustible quantity in Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Alabama, Ohio and in the Rockies. Fuel oil, which 
has been formed perhaps by the organic decompo- 
sition of the animal matter in the Devonian and 
Silurian sea, is found abundantly in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and in the Cordilleran plateau. Iron is found in 
-concentrated ores from western Virginia to Alabama, 
Ohio and the Lake Superior District. Copper abounds 
in Lako Superior region and in tho Cordilleras. 
Minorals World’s Produc- U.S.A Produc- India’s Pro- 


for 1920 tion In short tons tiou in tons 

duction in 

of 2000 pounds 

short 

tons short 

Coal 1,100,000,000 

448,600,000 

18,000,000 

Petroleum 5,429,693,000 b 

443,402,000 barrels — 

of 42 gallons 

Pig Iron 63,00(f,000 

36, 925,000 

300,000 

Tungston Ore 34,616 
forl928 

5,020 

11,216 

Copper 1,084,900 

635,248 

62 

Lead 927,546 

476,455 

17,538 

Zinc 806,963 

479,772 


Aluminum 160,800 

87,300 


Tin 123,865 

19 

718 

Stool 67,145,000 

42,100,000 

200,000 

Silver (in ounces)! 73,200,61 8 55,361,573 

2,906^79 



mji6& 
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Railway. — In 1919 the world had 730, 988 mites' 
of railways. Of these the U. S. A. had 264,233 
miles, India 36,616 miles. The total capital invested 
in the world’s railways amounts to about 48 billion 
dollars, of which the U. S. A. railway represents 
$20,080,021,468, and the Indian railway $1,783,271,158. 
The total tons of freight carried by the world’s railways* 
in the same year amounted to about tons, of which 
the U. S. A. railways carried 2,305,824,940 tons, and 
Indian railways 102,100,320 tons. About 4 billion 
passengers wero carried, of which the U. S, A- railways 
earned 1, 084,997,897, and Indian railways 459,732,400. 
The operating revenues of the tJ. S. A. railways were 
84,880,953,480 and the operating fexponses8 3,982,068,197. 
The operating revenues of the Indian Railways were 
$279,914, 379,and the operating cxponsesS 135,604,714. 

Manufactures. —America is practically self-suffici- 
ent. Not only is it one of the greatest raw-material 
producing countries, but as well as one of the greatest 
manufacturing nations, as the following statistics will 
show. 1921 1919 

Value of manufatnres $ 43,653,283,000 $ 62,041,795,000 

Wage earners 6,947,000 9,001,000 

Wages paid $ 8,200,324,000 $ 10,461,787,000 > 

Salaried employees 1,138,000 1,438,000 

Salaries paid $2, 563,118, 000 $ 2,880,868,000 

Total emploj’ees 8,085,000 10,439,000 

Wages and salaries $ 10,763,442,000 $ 13, 343,655,000 
Imported raw materials $ 853,000,000 S 1,162,000,000 
Average annual wage $1,331 $1278 (1922) 
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In 1920, there were m the USA 187,833 business 
corporations with an invested capital of $68,427, 073, 
288 which brought the net income of §7,717,901 and 
rpaid an income tax of §631,908,396 And according to 
-the data collected by tne Internal Revenue Bureau, 
there was a personal income, for the same year,of$23,735, 
629,183 of which SI, 075, 053, 686 was paid is income tax 
oF 2,671,950 persons had income of between $1000 and 
$2000 , 2,569,316 between $2000 and $3000 , 894,556 be 
tween $3000 and $4000 , 442,557 between $4000 and 


$5000 , 455422 between $5000 and $10,000 , 103,570 
between $10,000 and $15.000 , 44,531 between $15 000 
and $20,000 , 23,729 between $20,000 and $25,000 , 

14,471 between $25,000 and $30,000 , 15,808 between 
§30,000 and $40,000 , 8,269 between $40,000 and 
$50,000 , 12,093 between $50,000 and $100,000 , 2,191 
between 100,000 and 150,000 , 590 betweenl50,000 
and $200,000 , 307 between 200,000 and 250,000 , 166 
between ’ $25 \0 0 and $300 , OOj , 169 between 

S300 0U) and $400,000 , 70 between $400,000 * and 
$500 0C0 , 123 between $500, 00 and $1,000,000 , 33 
had an income over a million dollar In 1922, there 
were in the U S A 1601 Savings Banks in which 
There were deposits el 87,181,248,000 by 12,583,997 
depositors In the same year, in 8249 National Banks 
there were deposits ol 816,32 ,564,000 Of the ez.st.ng 
-old bullion in the world, worth 9 billion dollar, U SJ1 
has more than one third, and silver bullion worth 
-92 275 133 <>W Sinco tho discovery of America, about 
•te’bill’ion dollar worth ol gold has been mined, but 
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the rest has been absorbed in industrial and (fine 
arts. 

1921 Imports 1922 Imports 1921 Exports 1922 Exports 
$3,654,459,346 $2,607,618,110 $6,385,883,676, $3,699,867,062 

Industrial Centres — With a population of 105,710 
620, more that half — 54,303,604 — live in 2,783 cities or 
towns having more than 2,500 inhabitants Ten 
largest cities alone have moro than 15 million inhabi- 
tants. 

New York . — New York Ctiy is the largest city in 
America, and possibly in the world, if Hoboken and 
other adjoining towns are includeed in the calculation 
as they really form an integral part of the great 
metropolis. According to the Census report of 1920, 
New York City had at that time a population of 5,620, 
048 comprising five boroughs having an area of 
314.75 square miles. The Countjiof London, in 1921 
had a population of 4,483,249; but \J^the outer ring, 
the Greater London which has air £rea of 693 square 
miles has a population of 7,476,168. But the average 
population per square mile in Greater New York 
is 17,841 ; in Greater London, 10,789. 

New York is a magnficcnt city. For 1924, its real 
estate has been appraised for assessment at $11,275,526, 
200, the Equitable Building leading the assessment 
list with $30,000,000, and the valuation of the personal 
property has been placed at $840,629,529. In 1923, the 
City levied a tax of $295,803,052 68 which it approprit- 
ed in the following items: L Preventive-Police 
Protection — -Prosecution and punishment of crimes 
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and offoncos,and maintenance of Or dor, $4 0,378, 789-9 Op 
II. Civil JuBtico— Support of the municipal civil 
courts, $8,297,081.61; in. The unfortunate and depend- 
ent — Hospitals, charitable institutions, Child-welfare, 
6tc, $23,618,687.48; IT. Protection and conservation 
of Public Health — Health Department, street cleaning, 
sewer maintenance, tenement house department, 
water supply, baths, $29,976,390.33; V. Fire Protection, 
$20,022,143.03; VL Education and Recreation— Schools 
colloges, toachors' pensions, libraries, parks, museums, 
playgrounds, 8 88,750,473.52; VIL Commerco and 
transportation — Docks, ferries, bridges, highways, 
street-lighting, subways, $17,610,037.90 ; VTIL Over- 
head-Central Boards and Commissions, Mayoralty, 
Finance, Borough Presidents, $21, 259, 980.77; IX. Depart- 
ment of .Publio markets, $ 336,188.63; X. State Tax, 

$ 12,595,623.67: * XI. Principal and intorost on City 
Debt, $ 66,348,590.83. 

New York which is situated on the Manhattan 
Island was bought by the Dutch ( 1G26 ) from the Red 
In dia,ns for a few kegs of whiskey which was valued 
at that time at about 60 guilders or $24. Now New 
York is the richest, and ono of the moat beautiful, 
largest and best of the world's great ports. It is the 
business and financial centre of America. Three- 
fourths of ita important business and trade aro tran- 
sacted hero and pass through its gate Its grand 
business and apartment sky-scrapers add a fascinat- 
ing sky-line whoa ono views it for the first time, 
approaching from the bay, especially in an early 
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winter evening when myriads of electric light 
flashing through the windows, rising tier upon tier, 
appear like a gorgeous visionary dream ; and these 
buidings are unexcelled anywhere in utility, hygiene 
and comforts. The material splendor of this city is 
almost unimaginable. Its total wealth is estimated 
as high as fifty billion dollars. Everything hero is 
on < a gigantic scale. Every 24 hours, more than 300, 
COO people arrive or depart through its railroad 
stations. A* passenger train comes to the city every 
52 seconds, and a ship clears the harbor fcvery 42 
minutes. And the traction lines -carry approximate- 
ly 3,000,00 every 24 hours. There are 1500 hotels 
in the city to accomodate the strangers and tho tran- 
siontes. It requires 50C0 tons of coal every night to 
light the 12,000,000 electric lights which illuminate 
tho homes and offices and makes tho Time Square 
and Broadway gleam and sparkle like a fairy Inng- 
dom. And it takes more than 266 trainloads of pro- 
visions to feed the city fora week. And more than 
2000 tons of milk are brought cvry day to supply nn 
average of 13 ounces to each of its residents. There 
is a Real estate transaction every 25 minutes, and a 
now building is erected every hour, A fnneral takes 
place every 14 minutes, a marriage consummated 
every 13 minutes, and a new baby is born every 6 
minutes. And New York also centrifugally influences 
its suburbs which comprise about one-fifth of the 
population of the whole country. There are more 
-than 7,000,000 people -within a radius of 20 miles from 
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"the City Hill, and# within the radius -of 100 miles, 
more than 20,000,000. 

'Yet it is not entirely an American city. It may <be 
really called the Metropolis of mankind. Its ideal 
situation has made it the gateway of America’s 
commerce, and has attracted peoplestfrom every land. 
Its climate though extreme — too hot in the summer 
and too cold in the winter — yet not unhealthy, rather 
salubrious through constant sudden variability. 
However, the temperature rarely rises above 90'F. 
or falls fyelow zero. The mean summer (June; July, 
'‘August) temperature is 70‘F. The mean winter 
'(December, January, February) is 32‘F. And the ihean 
annual temperature is 62‘F. The annual fall of snow 
averages S7 inchoS of which 11*5 fall In February, 8*7 
in January and 8-2 in March. And the mean annual 
precipitation is 44*8 inches. The average number of 
hours of sunshine ranges from 150 in November to 
271 in, June. The city is exposed to the fresh air 
currents from the sea on three sides. It is one 
of the cleanest cities of the world, free from smoke 
.and dirt. * 

But almost forty-five* per cent ( 2,000,000 ) of its 
■entire population is foreign born, and more than 
sixty por cent is either foreign born or are native- 
born of foreign parents (2, 300, 000). Only 1,500,000 
of the people of 'New York City are native born of 
native parents. Every race is represented here. There 
are more Italians, in ?New York ( 800,000 ) than in 
JSomo ; they are clustered along the lower West side 
11 
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and from Brooklyn Bridge to Queensborough Bridged 
he East side, with large centres in Hariem, the Broni 
**, Dr<wltly 1' Ther0 are more Germans ( 670,000 ) 
than m any other city of the world except Berlin and 
iiamburg ; they are scattered throughout the Central 
East side clustured rdund Thompkin’s Square. It is 

2nnnno r8<!St 5 ° ity WOOO) in the world, having 

200.000 more Irishmen in New York than there 

snnlo nr ^ 15 °' 00 ° Pol<!3 ' ,37 i 000 English, 

80.000 Magyars, 52,000, Russia™, 50,000 Swedes, 49,000 

renc , ,000 Scotch, 40,000 Norwegians, 30,000 South 

150oo°p- S ’ T° Dancs ' 1G ’ 000 Letts ' le ' m Swi63 
Du h sZV T 0 Spani0rdS ' ^"Chinese, 10,000 
«M0 wft n orl en ' anS ' 3 ' 880 Syrians ' 30 °0 ^^ 0 . 

nnd°'n hi f h ’, n 1 ° Bo,8ians ' 2500 famish, 2000 Turks 
And tl b 1 Ilindus. There are 100,000 Negroes, 

nd the largest Jewish population ever assembled on 

OOO ' ‘ h T COngCStetl iD Now York (above 2,000, 
and there 11 0n V“ * r ° Ur °‘ 11,0 P®P«lati°n is a Jew ; 
Jerusalem ” r ° W1C ? ^ many Jews n9 ever lived in 
lifo ancal-B 11 ■t"' 0 Anc3 oacl1 rnco lives its own 

goda Tormin , r„,°™ hneUa ^ worships its own 

flio whole. Moro tlmnMdTt 0 ' ^ Una,foC ' ted by 
in New York overv dn *'?“* ton e uc3 are spoken 

loreign languages Butins 11 "if f d “ mCS ai,pear iC 
industry thn An, • 08 bankers and captains of 

intAcwic/tinypeft" 1 ”"" k ' ap l, ‘.° ‘“"Psraturo high 
American ways ol l ivi *° b °, al ,‘ e " S I ‘ uick, l' adopt 
The rapid 'end the of of P r ° d “ctivo cnorgy. 

phenomenal growth of New , 
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York is due to the fast that it is the terminal of the 
Hudson River, the only navigable river that makes 
a breach through the Appalachian range, and being 
connected by the Erie Cana), facilitates easy cheap 
transportation to the Gre^t LakOj region ^The wheat 
raised in the prairies needed markets And it cou)d 
bo easily brought to New Yor] bj the Erie Cinal and 
the Hudson river, and from New lork it .could be 
transshipped to European ports where there was 
great demand for it And New York is a ^splendid 
harbor, formed by the submergence of the const 

Chicago Chicago is situated at the south west 
shore of Lake Michigan, stretching along for about 
30 miles It is a splendid city. It is the greatest 
railway centre m the United States, and in manufac 
uring and commercial importance, it is second to 
none, except to New York It is also a very important 
port Meat packing is one of its lnggect industries 
According to tho Census figures ChicagQ m 1920, 
Jiad a population of 2,701,705 But Chicago i<? no 
more homogenous than New York It has 112 288 
Gormans 59,2i6 Italian^, 102,905 Russians, 137 611 
Poles, 56,787 Irish, 26,420 English, 58 563 Swede*, 30, 
491 Austrians, 26722 Canadians 126,359 Negroes The 
climate of Chicago is very variable Changes of 20 
degrees in tomporature within 24 hours are frequent 
occurrences It is known as tho wmdj city It 
consisted of n tow fishing huts at tho beginning of 
tho eighteenth contury 

Philadelphia.— Philadelphia is one of tho foremost 
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manufacturing centres in the United States. It is on* 
of the oldest cities, and contains the most historical 
monument — the {Independence Hall It has a popo 
lation of 1 823,779 It has a large native born 
German population, called the Pensyslvama Dutch 
The City is called the Quakers City It has a large 
foreign population — 39,766 Germans, 63,723 Italians, 
95,755 Russians, 31,112 »Poles, 64 590 Irish, 30 84* 
English 13 387 .Austrians and 12G 000 Negroes 

Boston — Boston is one of the oldest of the oldest 
American oities It took the leading part in the 
American war of independence It has been the 
directing centre of American culture during the 
mntccnth and the twentieth century Printing and 
publishing are still one of the leading and distinctive 
industries of the city It has been always the 
Btronghold of Puritan idealism, and yet sets the 
fashion of cultural nobility of the country The 
city hns'h more homogenous population, than New 
York or Chicago But the number of aliens is not 
insignificant Boston is an important port of entry 
and a manufacturing centre It has got 6 905' Germans, 
38 779 Italians, 38 021 Russians, 7G50 Poles, 42,866 
Canadian^ 57,071 Irish, 12 428 English, 6,780 Swedes 
Detioit — Detroit is the leading industrial city in 
the manufacture of automobiles, freight-cars and 
varnish And Henry Ford dominates the industrial 
life of the city with lus massive and consequent cheap 
production. Perhaps Henry Ford is the richest man 
to day by the capitalization of ono of his ideas. H* 
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lias a net annna income of $125 000,000. When he 
started automobile manufacturing, the people laughed 1 
at him and said that the auto could never be any- 
thing but a toy of the rich. He has^sde it now in- 
dispensable to the modern civilization. He has be- 
come the benefactor of the farmer. He, by his cheap 
Ford car, which can be bought by instalments and 
which is much cheaper than a horse and with small 
expense of upkeep and which can be easily repaired 
hs all the parts are* standardized, has ,bcen a bene- 
factor of the farmer. He has*removed the farmer's 
gloomy isolation. He has narrowed the distance 
between the country and the city to the advantage of 
both. He has made travelling and country life a 
pleasant recreation. He pays the highest salary to 
his workors, yet he makes the greatest profit. The 
secret of his success lies in that he trains his men to 
render efficient and quick work by giving each man 
x particular job for which he is made responsible 
and which if ho does not render satisfactorily, he ia 
automatically eliminfffed ; he is satisfied with the 
minimum of profit on each item of goods. In his 
factory, a worker is no more than a sentient working 
tooL And Detroit by his enterprises is growing 
fast. He has no labor troubles. He has always 
thousands of applicants on his waiting list to enter 
his work-shop. For the minimum wage ho pays is 
five dollars a day. And every unskilled laborer 
wants to romo to Detroit to secure it. It has to-day - 
* population'. of moro than* 993,678 people. And as* 
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an industria own, it nas quite a large foreign 
element— 30,238 Germans, 16,205 Italians, 27,278 
Russians, 56,265 Poles, 59,302 Canadians, 7,004 Irish, 
17,069 English, 10,674 Austrians, 80,000, Negroes and 
500 Hindus 

San Franslsco —San' Fransisco is the largest port 
on the Pacific Coast The Golden Goto is one the 
most beautiful harbors in the world It has been 
formed by the the submergence of the coast There 
is a large oriental population—Jailnnese, Chinese and 
Hindus m San Franslsco It 5, as a population of 
506,676 The climate is very temperate, winter very 
mild but damp In this present Los Angelos is mnch 
better It has drier and almost subtropical climate 
Begun as a winter colony of the rich, recently it has 
grown into an immense city of 576,673 

New Orleans _ New . Orleans „ „ n , ant 

commercial port irt the mouth of the Mississippi 
Kiver It is the export centre of cotton, and South 
American merchandise It ,s an old Spanish and 
French town, almost Latin in its appearance It has 

Nen° r oes atl0n °' 317,219 ° f whl011 DearI y 85 ' 000 
senr < ‘r l, ,a 8:t rr WaShmgtDn ’ S the CI1 pital ””‘1 th " 

eat of the federal government of the United States 

, “ ” T! 11 Iaid Picturesque city with many magm 
f.cont public buildings of which*, the CapUal is 
deservedly world lamoas I, has a popuUtlfn of 

Onlv nf m ° re than °" e forth are Negroes. 

Only Government maufactures and manufactures for 
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local consumption are the only chi el industrial under- 
takings here. It is also a great tourist centre. 
The Congressional Library is one of the largest in the 
irorld. 
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an Industrie own, it has quite a large foreign 
element— 30,238 Germans, 16,505 Italians, 27,278 
Russians, 56,265 Poles, 59,302 Canadians, 7,004 Irish, 
17,069 English, 10,674 Austrians, 80,000, Negroes and 
!i00 Hindus. 

San Franslsco.—San' Pransisco is the largest port 
on the Pacific Coast. The Golden Gate is one the 
most beautiful harbors in the world. It has been 
formed by the the submergence of the coast. There 
is a large oriental population-Jap'anese, Chinese and 
Hindus in San Fransisco. It lias a population of 
506,676. The climate is very temperate, winter very 
mild but damp. In this present Los Angeles is much 
better. It has drier and almost subtropical climate 
Begun as a winter colony ' of the -rich, recently it has 
grown into an immense city of 576,673. 

New Orleans — .New Orleans ’is an important 
commercial port at^ the mouth of the Mississippi 
River. It is the export centre of cotton, and South 
American merchandise. It is an old Spanish and 
French town, almost Latin in its appearance. It has 
a population of 317,219 of which nearly 85,000 are 


Washington, Washington is the capital and the 
neat of the fcdoral government of the United States. 

Picturesque city with many magni- 
deser ,,n buildings of which* the Capital is 
deservedly world-famous. It has a population of 

OnlrCnv mOTB than -re Negroes, 

ouly Government maufactnrcs and manufactures for 
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local consumption are the only chief industrial under- 
takings here. It is also a great tourist centre. 
The Congressional Library is one of the largest in the 
■world. 



CHAPTER VI 


EDUCATION 

Education is regardod in America as the panacea 
and source of all progress, and rightly so. In a demo- 
cracy, freo and univorsaol education is essential to 
create an intelligent electorate for safeguarding 

popular representative government and insuring its 

progressive continuance. More than that, Public 
° m America have been a vital factor in Amcri- 
nuafion of the native-born children of foreign 
Z7r- h0rc ’ 8l0Wly but positively, the alien 
child ^ nloul ‘ !c<1, in common with the American 
hddren, into a common American Type in dress, 
manners, language and in outlook of life. After a few 
cors PtWtc schooling, the foreign-born childron are 
radicaily transformed, as to bo easily distin- 
> ,r0 “ their Pnrents and to blond impor- 
P ibly into the American typo. Though the Araeri- 

rice ™ , °. Oducation docs -ot exact obedience or 

° n ' 0rC ° disci P ,in o b “t only trios to supply 
"r, 0 ” . ,nf0rDlllli0 " 01 Poetical usefulness, 
finishing 1033 “ 18 a remarkable fact that after the 
t^cfT 3 ° f PUbli0 •**■“«» i» over, the 
.Dor an C ° m ,° ° mlh0miI1 ofP " bl i° School. almost 
than any, m' 7 pallern - Tb ° P“ bIi “ School, more 

than anything else, has made Amorica a nation out 
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of the divergent ethnic, linguistic, religious and 
Cultural elements Here every difference is levelled 
up, and plastic young souls are moulded and shaped 
after a common American i deal Hero perfect demo 
cracy prevails , the rich and the poor, Protestant, 
Catholic, Jew or the non conformist are all equally 
treated and taught the same, thing The diffusion of 
knowledge is the only object And in this America 
surpasses every other country The appropriation 
for education is liberal School buildings are commo- 
dious and hygienic Text books are the best printed 
and illustrated in the world Libraries are abundantly 
provided Teachors are friendly, and act more as 
counsellors than as terrrors American children are 
too independent matured to bo imposed upon The 
temperament of the people is individualistic Parents 
aro usually preoccupied with their own affairs and 
interests Tho children, therefore, shift for themselves 
as best as they can, and learn to be self reliant The 
school life only accentuates self rehanco quick deci 
sion, prompt executive determination, reinforced 
by practical knowledge 

In 1920 tho number of school going population, 
from tho age of 5 to 18, was estimated at 27,728,788, 
Of these, 21,732 340 enrolled irf the Public Schools, 
and 16,248,997 was the daily average attendance They 
wore taught by 679,274 teachers of which 582,287 were 
femalles and 96,987 were males and they received a 
salary of $ 596174,676 $ 1,045053548 was the total 

expenditure of the Public school, exclusive of school 
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buildings, and the Public School libraries cost $ 1,292, 
725 for 1919 and the States contribute to the libraries 
the sum of $ 1,130,045 

Tho number of schools, colleges, professmoal, voca- 
tional and technological institutes ib surprisingly large 
and tho eagerness for the people to learn is simply 
revealing 



and Private High Schools. 
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Undergraduate colleges and schools of technology . — 
College for men, 124 7 Number of undergraduate 
students, 36,872 , colleges for women, 100 , Number of 
undergraduate students, 25,495 , colleges for both 
sexes, 330 , Number of undergraduate students 176,330, 
males, 97,399 females, 97,941 

Universities, Colleges and Schools of Technology — 
Number of Institutions— 672 , Professors, males, 29,509 
females, 7,013 , Preparatory male students, 28,157, 
preparatory female students, 16, 503 , Collegiate male 
Students, 134,271, colleggiate female students, 105,436 , 
Graduate male students, 8.479 , graduate female stu 
dents 5 909 Total receipts, exclusive of addition to 
endowments, $ 137,055,416 


Professional Schools, 1920 



Nurdber of 

Number of 


Schools 

Students 

Theology 

105 

7,105 

Daw 

10G 

20,842 

Medicine 

78 

14,800 

Dentistry 

39 

8,513 

Pharmacy 

61 

4,827 

Veterinary Medicine 

15 

957 

Nurse Training Schools 

1,755 

54,953 

Commercial Schools 

902 

336,032 

Vocational Schools 

? 



31 7,757" 
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Vocational Teachers’ 'Training Schools with 
Federal Aid 

Subject Number of Number of Salaries of 
male students female students teachers 

Agriculture 2,766 

Trade or 

industries 5,494 

Home economics 144 
Unclassified 176 

« 8 580 

Education is esteemed so highly that the average 
cost per pupil in 1920 was $ 75 55, for free education 
imparted in the American city public schools New 
Tork spent $50,205,090, Chicago, $ 24,213,129 , Phila 
delphia, $15,311,147 Universities are also run on 
magnificent scale Only the most important umrer 
sitics ore mentioned below Bnt the majorities of the 
universities teach not only regular students, but also 
give extension courses m almost all imaginable 
subjects The universities are open for teaching day 
and night, winter and summer Thus Columbia 
University, while it .has only about 8000 regular 
students, has more than 22000 enrolled part time 
students who take extension courses, either in the 
regular school hours or in the evenings Extension 
jtad summer courses ore widely djlfvsiog knowledge 
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1,154 | 

4,876 >• 81,204,603 
305 j 

6,505 J 



Name Location Numbor of Number of Endowment 

regular teachers 
students 
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College of City of 

New York New Yoik, N Y 13,744 468 

Clark University Worcester, Mass 250 30 $4,230,QO( 

Columbia University New York, N Y 8,193 1*2 3 335 819,971 
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New York University N9W York, N Y 12254 635 3,658,534 

Northwestern Uni 

versity Chicago, III 7,711 564 34,800,000 

Ohio State University Columbus, Ohio 8,060 625 $,051,307 
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Wellesley College (girls) Wellesley, Mass. 1,548 150 $ 3,627,318 

Wisconsin University Madison, Wis. 7,756 885 — 

Worcester Poly. Institute Worcester, Mass. 502 59, $ 2,040,000 

Yale University New Naven, Conn. 3,930 581 % 32,662,012 
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Library In no other country, are there so 
many public, university and circulating libraries, 
easily accessible to the public and library facilities 
greater than in America. Americans are voracious 
- . They have an insatiable hunger for reading 

and psychic stimulation. There are more than 
12,000 libraries, having over 1000 volumes. And in 
their good administration, liberal endowment, 
variety and richness of collection, popularity and 
public accessibility, they are unequalled anywhere. 

< ic library is regarded as an essential part of 
the public education, In 1916, there were 2849 muni- 
cipal public libraries with 76,112,935 volumes. 



Chief Municipal Libraries in 1922 

^ 1G3 Expenditures Per Capita Home Circu» Per capita 

Dollars Expend lation Volu- Circulation 
Dollars mes. Volumes 

Now York City ) 2,287,370 0 398 18, SCO, 044 3 18 1 
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University Libraries, 


University 

Volumes 

Additions in 1920 

Yalo 

1,253,830 

32,743 

Columbia 

709 845 

23,184 

Cornell 

603,100 

25,866 

Chicago 

570,849 

25,866 

Pennsylvania 

481,190 

13 964 

Illinois 

418,949 

23,454 

Michigan 

413,616 

13,050 

California 

392,682 

18,527 

Minnesota 

280,000 

14,855 

Wisconsin 

269,120 

11,120 

Brown 

253,000 

7,824 

John Hopkins 

216,137 

7,900 

Ohio 

202,820 

21,720 

Iowa 

170,365 

11,314 


The Libmj of Congress at Washingtonflias perhaps 
the richest collection of boohs m America about 
1,900,000 volumes There are Travelling Librarj 
waggons that deliver boohs to the farmers on the 
rural mail route Even an assistant librarian i lsits 
local prisons, usually once a week, and supplies the 
prisoners any books desired, so that by reading! the 
prisoners can improve their moral*?, recene useful 
information and obtain intellectual recreation 

The Press — The Press wields a tremendous influ 
once in America In a democracy public opinion 
counts And the press creates public opinion, hence 
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its power It is usually partisan, in politics And it 
does not hesitate to distort facts to serve its own 
party interests It is invariably sensational, ns 
sensationalism appeals to the masses and mass patro 
nage is necessary to establish wide circulation with 
out which the paying high rate advertisements can not 
be secured Never the less it is the best of its kind 
It is always well printed on good paper It is usually 
accompanied by excellent illustrations like the New 
York Times,ospeoially in the Sunday edition The sun 
day edition contains, in addition to the news section, 
picture, book review, magazine, real estate, social and 
financial sections, about 100 to 150 pages, weighs 
about 2 to 3 pounds, and still it is sold for fivo conts 
It is certainly money’s worth In popular language it 
gives information on all subjects The .news paper 
gives news, informations, opinions ob well ns enter 
tainmeats The Now \ ork daily or the Sunday paper 
giv es more reading matter for the money than an} 
other paper in the world Neither the weeklies nor 
the monthlies are behind in this respect The Amo 
nenns possess a special genius for journalistic and 
financial buccoss The Saturday Evening JPost is sold 
for only five cents, It contains oxcollent short stories 
by eminent writers, topical articles by qualified 
distinguished men, and covers more than 150 tp 200 
pages of fine paper Ths Ladies’ Home Journal is 
an excellent monthly \ct it Is sold for ten cents 
a copj or one dollar a year, though it contains moro 
than two hundred pages 
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There are 2,382 deify papers in the USA The 
morning papers have the aggregate daily circulation 
of about 12,000,000 , e\omng papers, 19,000,000 , 
Sunday papers 15,000,000 There are also 13,660 
weeklies , 582 semi weeklies , 94 tn-weeklies i02 
fortmghtlies , S48 semi monthlies , 3,517 monthlies , 
120 bi monthlies , 410 quarterlies , miscellaneous, 80 
The daily papers m the year 1919 had a revenue of 
8192,819,519 out of subscriptions and sales, and 
8373,501,890 out of adiortisement The morning dailies 
totalled 720, evening dailies, 1,721 , and the Sunday 
papers, 604 



Publications for 1921 
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taw 111 22 88 176 4 11 191 131 81 59 3 274 

Education 111 14 91 188 1 27 216 173 21 66 1 201 

rhilology 165 33 43 138 33 72 241 127 14 G 1 148 
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Biography 297 19 46 241 28 93 362 303 53 15 26 397 

Gen works 49 7 18 61 2 11 74 190 3 0 0 193 

Total 6,438 1,008 1,883 6,626 451 1 362 8,329 7,319 2,269 1,173 265 11,002 
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The question is often asked that in spite of such 
vast expenditures for education and wonderful educa- 
tional facilities, why does America not produce pro- 
portionately more distinguished scholars of interna- 
tional fame and create a refined cultural taste among 
the people 9 The reason is not far to seek. America has 
been diffusing and popularizing knowledge among 
the masses. Europe has an inflnoncial middle class 
that has for generations been cultivating the arts 
and sciences, and consequently it has a rofined in- 
tellectual circle that has learnt to appreciate quiet 
scholastic life and is satisfied with high-thinking and 
simple-living. Therefore it hns and tends to create 
specialists and philosophers, for they enjoy keener 
pleasure in intellectual pursuits than in any other 
experience. America is still a pioneering 
country. It is peopled by the immigrants and' 
their children. Majority of the immigrants wore 
nothing-do- wells in Europe. They lack cultural 
heredity and inclinations. They evaluate life more 
by temporary successive series of intense sensory 
experiences than by steady and subdued psychic 
and intellectual pleasures. Their impulses are 
naturally crude and unrefined. It takes time to 
create a cultural taste. The American education is 
fast raising the general cultural lovel of tho people. 
European culture is confined to a leisurely refined 
elnss, to whom intellectual research is almost a 
hereditary occupation. America lias no leisurely 
hereditary nobility. Here tho wild nature had to he 
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subdued by the strenous exertion of man before 
anything could be obtained from her foi sustenance 
Americans, therefore, ha\e sought knowledge of 
practical value — of pragmatic worth In the land 
of vast resources and unlimited oppoi tunities, e\ery 
prudent effoit is rewarded with success Consequently 
any one that fails is regarded as incompetent and 
worthless It is constiucthe success— and not un 
productive talent — that shows One is esteemed as 
he succeeds through his creative faculties. Americans 
have a disdain for high spun theories and generaliza- 
tion They believe in facts, and not m theories 
And one, therefore, that does not mako good is no 
wheie It creates a creative effort and constructive 
ability in every one It suffuses hfo with radiant 
optimism and self respect E\en the children are 
imbued with the spirit which they call Americanism 
They would not tolerate any mterfeience with the 
libeity of their thoughts and actions e\ en by then 
parents or teachers They regard their parents and 
teachers as friends and counselors, and not as guard 
lans or custodians That would bo outraging then 
self respect and dignity They believe they can take 
care of themseh es and they have perfect self confid- 
ence They hate to be dependent on anybody Not 
an insignificant number of the students, oven belong- 
ing to well to do families, uorh their way out in the 
college Boys and gills of respectable families 
do not hesitate to do any kind of work, even dish 
o r attending at the table, just to mako an 
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independent living They take pride in being self- 
supporting students than humiliting themselves 
by asking help from parents or rich relatives. Begging 
they feel is beneath their dignity, but work is noble. 
Naturally they seek practical education in which they 
can always make an independent living. And as in a 
new country, life is In a flux, he tries to acquire 
proficiency and experience in as many branches of 
activities as quickly' as he can. He may be engineer 
today, but banker to-morrow. It is not uncommon to 
find in the universities and technological institu- 
tions middle-aged or oven olderly men and women 
taking seriously their studies, after thoy have saved 
some money by work, because during youth thoy 
oithor lacked opportunities or were compelled to earn 
their living ohrly in life. The result is that America 
excels in applied science and practical arts. America 
loads in mechanical development. American 
machine tools and electrical appliances aro the best 
in the world. The Americans aro realists, and not 
idealists. In tlio intense strugglo for existence, thoro is 
no timo for reflective meditation or vague meta- 
physical speculations. The human drift, bald and 
unpolished, advance* forward almost unconsciously 
in progress by biotic impulsion. Under the circum- 
stances, the cultural life can not bo deep, but shallow, 
though broad. However, it is creating materials for 
the future. A leisurely class of nobility of wealth Is 
being fast created. They will soon acquire a cultured 
intellectual taBte. America will reap a rich harvest 
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from the piesent educational efforts. The modern 
college-girls who are physically and mentally alert, 
who take nothing for granted but subject every ques- 
tion — social, religious, economic or moral — to critical 
intellectual enquiry and subjective mental analysis, 
will outstrip European culture in very few genera- 
tions. And if Superman develops any where, it will be in 
America, ( rather than in Europe or Asia), out of their 
children’s children through selective adaptation and 
advancement. 



CHAPTER VII 
Social Organlzatior 


, ° "“’V—T ‘hero IS no organized oryx 

is K tl OC '° 3 Tl10 80clcty 1S ln ” Parpotual flux’ 
is is the economic existence Only the Hollar 

rules permanently There ,s no higher aristocracy 

mencans love motion They constants moiofrom 

pace to place Thoso who can afford it prefer npait 

ments or hotels to quiet pormanont homes Tho 

, 0 'T„f ° v ™ {or ° r jasterd*iy has become tho 

lioi tl t° , m , n tl railllon dollor aoncorn, tho orrind 

hoiv fortune h B °' n racnca “ r ™ d8 1,U " 
hoiv fortunes haio been made, lost and remade 

-the money quest „ tho zcn) „ A 

peoXrm' 0 '' e , n : ak,nKm o"^ » » no. ?,To,her 
nut i, ere xr' ° " l ° S ''’ ° n tho con,rary “ay lie more 
rules Hon 0n ° 5 ' /oahinB is n great game And Money 
rules Money rules eiery u here Hut here it is blatant 

Xfltinne 1 . e, , ’''° n ' 3 ,S "'0 King In Older Clllll 

exterior Ye. f “ ndcr “ p0, ‘ 8h ' d ,dMl '»" c 
°Iono. ,,,cnd ‘b c,r m »"a, lax.shly 

I PJt0,hCn,, h° fl ‘ fl ndard of esalu-ition 

treniendoiifl 0 *i pcr ' onaI capability Americans hate 
- dous physiea, and mental energy They are 
“'a descendants of audacious and enterprising 
are good staters. They eonsumo 
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n largo amount of moat, milk and eggs which are 
-abundant and cheap Tho cxcessi\e nutritious food 
charges tho organism with a restless indomitable 
spirit like that of a dynamo which is released by tho 
oxerciso of productno activities, as Americans ha\o 
no silly notion of ichgious mysticism, 
nctmties create wealth and contribute to progress 
nt> every one tries to do bettor than tho other I have 
heard an American say, ‘The Hindus are weak and 
mcok for they aro constitutional and chronic victims 
of malnutrition as they abstain from moat winch is 
an energizing, tissue building and tissue repairing 
food Tho Moslem who oat beef aro naturally stronger 
than tho Hindus and could consequently easily 
conquer India Tho Westerners who oat both beef and 
pork aro more energetic than tho Moslems, and are 
ruling over both tho Hindus and tho Moslems The 
% nluo of our meat products, dairy or poultry, exceeds 
that of our cereals Wo can no\er starve for lack or 
hardest If our ccroals fail, wo can live upon meat, 
milk, eggs and fish But when your hnr\cst fails, 
you simply stnrvo in holpless and passive resignation 
to fate You would perhaps say that we aro brutes 
and ours is a material c:\ihzation while yours is 
spiritual But even m that respect we hav e a future 
while y ours is a decadent and a dying race We 
havo no famino among us. Wo havo removed 
pestilence \\ e lia\ e tho poor but no destitute \\ e 
have given umv orsal free education Our laboring r 
men enjoy more comforts, havo better education and 
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self-respect than most of your holy religious men. 
AVe have built asylums and hospitals for our orphans 
and tho sick. We are los3 unkind to our animals 
than you are to your fellow beings. Your Jains do 
not drink water unless it is passed through a sieve so 
that no animalcule will be destroyed. Yet they do 
not hesitate to practise female infanticide as it is hard 
to give the daughters in marriage without expensive 
dowery, Millions prefer dying of malnutrition and 
Starvation to taking animal food, yet they regard 
human beings as untouchables. Yours is not a 
higher spiritual culture ; it is mass psychopathy." 
Money, therefore, to an American, is not only a 
criterion of personal worth and ability, but also of 
spiritual significance as it assures him, his wife and 
children comforts and opportunities for the amenities 
of life, intellectual and psychic development. 

The Social (Jroups — The American society is 
divided into farmers, wage-earners, professionals and 
capitalists. There is no fundamental demnrkation 
between them, except in their occupation and econo- 
mic position. The wage-earner of to-day may be the 
capitalist to-morrow, and the farmer a professional. 
The social constitution is democratic. There is 
dignity in labor, and there is no snobbery. One 
rises in the social barometer according to the weight 
of his money-bag. 

The American is an individualist. Individualism 
is in-born in him. And the environment reinforces 
it. He is a astnraj optizoist* For slntost ewiy ot&ort 
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is lowarded with success in the land of unlimited 
opportunities Ho is a jack of all tiados, and raroly a 
specialist, though capable and eneigetic, for his rest 
less energy is hard to bo contented and confined to 
one kind of activity Ho behoves he can accomplish 
anything Nothing is impossible for his accomplish 
ment The fact is, America has never known ad 
verso circumstances There has been no foreign 
nimy on its soil, since the establishment of the Repub- 
lic It has had no povvei ful antagonist The savage 
Red Indians could be easily conquered The country 
w ns developed at the time of the invention of steam, 
the use of winch facilitated its rapid growth and 
progress The European immigrants, driven by auto- 
cracy, social and religious tyranny at home, brought 
with them their talents, industry enterprising spirit 
and the scientific inventions of the age which have 
been utilized to the utmost The fusion of divergent 
adventurous blood and the success in life have creat 
ed a buoyant youthful spirit which is almost conta 
gious. Even the foreigners becomo infected with it 
within a few months’ stay An American boj, as long 
as ho is young, acts like an adult he is self reliant 
and self sufficient But after youth, he behaves like 
a grown up bo3 He acts on impulse without reason 
mg or reflection, though bj temperament he is a man 
of efficiency, and anything he undertakes he performs 
with a good deal of concentrated cnei^y and 
devotion Behind his rough exterior, unpolished bo 1 
h iv 101 aud unfinished culture he has a kind, s^mpa 
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tlietic, proud and sensitive heart He means well He 
is frank and generous Theie is no crookedness in 
him But he is credulous When his passions are 
roused, he is unreasonable he is rem 
inconsiderate, cruel and inhuman Ho has the cour 
age of his convictions, and when he believes in a 
thing, he becomes fanatical And though he pretends 
to be a rank individualist, ho is lCally a half consci 
ous idealist , in ordei to sene himself, be creates the 
social values and solves the social ends 

The Amencan woman is unique If man is the 
indispensable, she is the essential She is a oompo 
site and complex creature, in psychic characteristics 
as in blood All racial traits are happily blended in 
her as in her genesis. She has the freedom and the 
frankness of the Scandinavian girl , intellectual 
intensity and libeialness of the Slav , grace, coquetry 
and whimsicahtj of the French , Industry and duty 
fulness of the Teuton , individualism, practicality 
and social decoium of the Anglo Saxon , ardor, 
passion and romanticism of the Latin blood , and 
sentimentality and idealism of the Oriental woman 
And she surpasses them all in health, beauty, intell- 
ect and elegance And nowhere else can bo seen so 
many elegantly dressed pretty intelligent women as 
in Noi\ York She is not an artificial, cultivated 
anaemic giowth, but a lampant luxunert, flowering 
plant grown on the virgin soil She is petted 
pampered and adored as nowhere else, but she has 
not been spoilt, rather promises to be greater and 
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better Everywhere woman rules by her feminine 
charms, but here she does not rule so much by her 
sensual appeals as by hor social comradeship and 
intellectual companionship She is free and frank 
with man She has leceived the same education 
as her brother She has mixed with boys from 
girlhood on equal terms It is probable that she 
received many privileges during the colonial period 
when the supply of women was decidedly shorter 
than the demand and as a traditional custom the 
privileged position of the woman still bngers in 
social intercourse But she has not abused the 
privileges rather has used them to her advantage. 
In intellect she is equal to man and m culture and 
polish of manner she is distinctly superior, for 
during her married life she can use her leisure 
when she is free from economic worries for 
the cultivation of the fine arts Her vitality, 
intellect comradery spirit, frankness and feminine 
chnrms are really mtoxioating She animates 
everything she touches Vitality is the essence of her 
life It oozes out from every pore of her existence 
And the freedom of her movements with men and 
natural frankness of her expressions, instead of lead 
ing her to immorality, is rather her safeguard She 
is no more immoral than her European sisters Her 
innocence is not her ignorance But she is a realist, 
and knows reflexibly how far to go and tv hen not 
go farther If she likes flirting, it is because it 
interesting pleasant psycho sensuousi 'garaei 
13 
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She enjoys it, for thereby she can judge the power of 
her conquest and receive the elation of victory, 
homage and adoration Admiration is to her like 
the incense to the gods She expands with it as tho 
rose buds in warmth and dew drops She has reduced 
flirting to a fine and noble art And m a modern well 
educated girl, not unoften, realism and idealism are 
harmoniously combined 

Marriage — Marriage in America is usually of 
mutual inclination rather than oi convenience, except 
in a few vain and foolish rich girls who buy with 
their wealth a Ducal coronent and a husband The 
American husband is often very indulgent and good 
intentioned But the American girl hardly becomes 
a docile wife to attend tho homo and the children 
She is usuallj intellectually superior to her husband 
And tho consequence is, she rules There can bo no 
democracy between two unoquals Mon, m order to 
acquire proficiency in vocational arts, neglects his 
general education and cultural aido Ho rarely oven 
becomes a specialist in his own line though ho has 
aptness for precision and details, for ho is rostless 
and lacks patience to stick to one thing Ho likes to 
movo He likes to show He prefers public apprccia 
tion to steady quiet research Therefore ho changes 
Ins occupation too frequently when ho behoves that 
ho can mako more money m tho now occupation The 
American is a business man by instinct, irrespective 
of his profession lip mistakes restless cnorgy for 
utility And ho is engrossed m his business 
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Mamagc often takes place on momentary impulse 
-—on biotropic attraction Young men and women are 
everywhere thoughtless and superficial And in 
America thoy are more so In the middle class, man 
docs not usually marry boforo he is past thirty, for 
before that time he can hardly support a wife And 
as tho girl can earn hei own independent living she 
expects that her husband should bo able to support 
her well Of course if she loves the mnn, sho is willing 
to work as is often the case But for that kind of 
lo\e, there is necessity of community of feelings, 
interests, ideas and ideals For a cultn ated woman 
psychic comradeship is more essential than physical 
mating It is possible that inter sexual love affection, 
tenderness and friendship are but delicate emanations 
of sublimated sex ferments But with cultural advance- 
ment psychic companionship is more imperative 
than tho physical union There is a soul hunger for 
a soul mate 

Of course in America, both men and women are 
individualists par excellence Thoy aro supreme 
egoists, But thoj aro also Pragmatists by habit and 
education And in such a marriage, though hastily 
and light heartedly contracted often on passing fancy, 
if their tastes and temperaments, ideas and ideals har 
momzc, thero is possibility of great happiness An 
union of truo love is a real heaven on earth But a 
disharmonious union is at the same time a practical 
living hell In America, roarriago is not regarded, 
except among the Catholics, a sacramental and eternal 
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engagement or life-long bondage. Though men and' 
women are usually frivolous, colorful, gay and 
pleasure-loving, at the time of marriage they sincere* 
ly wish that thoir matrimonial lifo should endure, 
and thoy onterinto the contract with tacit mental 
provisional reservation thnt it shall not endure at 
all cost. Thoy act on impulse. Thoy want to bo happy ' 
immediate]}'. Thoy havo no timo to wait to study and 
enquiro into tho characteristics and heredity of tbo 
other. They aro optimists. Thoy do not think of tho 
morrow. Thoy boliavo everything will bo all right. 
Thoy aro simply healthy vital grown-up children. 
Tlioirs is tho child mentality of idoo-motor reaction, 
.not of reflective synthesis of mature mind. If they can 
not pull on together, they can yet divorce and marry 
again. Love to her is simply a sweot healthy thing, not 
an object of shame. She simply glories in it as a 
.thing of beatitude, an expression of youthfulness * 
and vitality. Of course if there aro children, it 
causes tho disruption of tho family. Sho indeed loves 
and adores her children. But she loves her >personal 
freedom and happiness moro. And this ends one- 
seventh of marriages in divorces. 

This individual egoism may be regarded as a 
selfish thing— -an unworthy aim of life, tho baneful 
effect of godless materialistic education and civiliza- 
tion. But if every one looks after his or her happi- 
ness efficiently, there would be no unhappiness in the 
world— no poverty, destitution or misery. The earth 
would be what the religious scriptures claim the 
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Heaven to be Society is composed of individuals as 
units And if the individuals know how to bo really 
happy and know how to achieve the chenshed object,, 
it will bring forth the social millennium Those who 
claim that the individual happiness should be sacn 
ed for the happiness of others, and that it is a 
higher ideal to stifle one’s own desires, for desires 
lead to discontentment and the disturbance of the 
tranquility of the mind, are certainly mistaken For 
ife%erybody practised it, ndbody would be happy 
And 'desire is the source of * all activities Without its 
stimulus there would be no progress The question 
may arise, whether Americans arc leally happy with 
their individualism This question can not be 
answered, for happiness is simply a relative mental 
attitude The American civilization is yet crude and 
unfinished , the mental outlook too narrow and 
■* limited In the search for happiness— in the 
excitement of psycho sensory stimulations and 
temporary pleasures, often due to the ignorance of 
natural laws, the source of lasting hapmesss is block* 
ed The educational system is defective, though it is 
far more advanced than that of Europe It does not 
prepare the rising generations to face the vital 
problems of life with knowledge and efficiency It 
ignores the economic struggle for existence, the sexual 
instinct, marriage, conjugal life, the responsibilitie3- 
of parenthood, which are of paramount importance 
to every youth The universities deal with fossilized 
knowledge and not with the plastic materials of the: 
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present to build up a better fu(ure Moreover, 
_ education does not begin with one’s admission mto a 
school It begins with bis grand parents Heredity 
is no less important than environmental influences 
Keal pi ogress is always slow as the selective adapta 
jion of the germ plasms But America has a potentia 
b y of a greater future for self development and 
elf realization than any other country if the national 
energies are directed m a progressive direction 
Religion -There are 233,999 church organizations 
with a membership of 46,242,130 and 199,164 mini 
sters there a,e 199,164 Sunday schools with a 
- °' 23,944,438 Thcse “rgamzations are 
4SS Ir ri 208 denominations They own 203, 

T h ^ buildings, valued at 8218,846,000 

SS9 InZh ann " aI eX P endlt «'<* totdlod $328,809, 
399 And they employed 191,776 ministers who conduct 

rcnor r i rr, , : 43 , Ian8Ua8eSan ' 3ot wh °» «W« who 
Of the t f i Ul Sa ! mes received on an average $1,078 

and 26 I?" ^ ab ° Ut 18 miI1,0ns were Catholics 

Cathohc , 0n ? Pr ° leSt "^ thou eh the Roman 

and th„ P , m P ° PUlat,on 13 estimated at 16 5 p c 
church Sant 692 Th ° bhie 39 656 

4,602 805, rST„Sr; total mmbmh.p of 
and 4 551 117 1,088 WGr0 m Romon Catholic 

church n’ron T C ° n8r0 ~ atloni The Negroes own 
*18 529 827“ n ''“I," 1 spend ai.nu.ll, 

843, pupds out 1 "!? 37,429 Sunday soh °ols with 2 953, 
Jews, only 357,0- I® ,0taI P°Pulation of 2,349,754 
7 07,130 have a "y religious association. 


\ 
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which indicates that the Jews, of all races in America 
are the least superstitious, then, the Protestants, 
Catholics, and at the bottom of the ladder, the Negro 
However, the American Christianity is a diffeiant 
i ariety from its European and Asiatic prototype It 
has undergone progressive transformation, as has- 
every other institution Even the conservative Catholic 
Church, has not been able to oscapo it Moreover, 
Americans do not take their religion so seriously 
as the Orient with all absorbing passion They are 
enumerated as Catholics or Piotestants as they a\e 
born of Catholic or Protestant parentage They 
take their politics rather moro seriously than their 
religion Families for generations vote the republican 
or democratic tickets Religion is to them a social 
convention, politics fundamental Mon may accompany 
their wives and children on nice Sunday mornings to 
tho local affiliated church, moro as a social gathering 
than out of religious conviction* or earnestness, or 
they may pay contributions to tho local church or 
tho Sunday school for tho children, to escape 
importune solicitations from tho ministers and not 
to bo regarded in tho community as not a good fellow 
The women go to tho church, especially m small towns, 
to show their dress or moot their friends But oven 
with women it is becoming out of fashion in largo 
towns and cities The l irgo number of exotic Religious 
Associations ns the Christian Science, Theosophy, 
Now Thought, Buddhism, Tantricisra, Vedantism, 
Yogi Philosophy, Krishna Cult, Bahaism, Mosques and. 
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Hindu Temples found all over America, clearly indi- 
cate that the Church has lost its hold and is losing it 
rapidly over the thinking women, and they are no 
longer satisfied with the church interpretations of 
the religion It is not that these women of America 
are going to discard Christianity, or are going to 
adopt Vedantism, Islam, Buddhism or Hinduism, but 
a majority of them join these associations for new 
psychic sensations and stimulations Of course, manj 
of them are hungiy for knowledge Christianity can 
not appeal to tlieir intellect The modern educated 
girl has an enquiring nund She will accept nothing ns 
settled without putting it through her mental analysis 
She xs not satisfied that the prjest should think for 
her She wants to know the why or wherefore ol 
everything Her intellect has outgrown the primitive 
tenets of Christianity and she rofuses to accept it as 
infallible authority Her enquiring mind, therefore, 
searches whether in other religions sho can got the 
consolation her heart seeks This restless spirit of 
enquiry by American women means a spiritual 
renaissance of tho country For intelligent enquiring 
is tho condition of all progress Tho European women 
are either satisfied with their old religious dogmas, 
or are indifferent to tho religious needs, being 
absorbed in worldly, coarse aohsc pleasures But not 
so tlio American women They arc earnest They hai 0 
a soul hunger to find out tho truth Tho truth can bo 
found onlj through knowledge bj understanding 
natural laws and tho cosmic phenomena, and not by 
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any religious revealation, for all religions *re, more 
or less, based on popular ignorance [and credulity, 
though they may embody some partial truths of 
natural laws in the physical and the psychic domains. 
But the mind can be freed only when all natural laws 1 
are understood in their sequence. It not only requires 
general knowledge of the different branches of 
science but also their synthesis which is Rational 
Philosophy. Religion alone can not give self- 
development and self-realization as the quack 
medicine can not cure organic lesions and maladies. 
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t Works by Chandra Chakraberty 

1. * Food and Health— C o^tems I —Elementary 

Confposition of Poods, Principles of Nutritidn, The 
Albuminous Foods, Vegetable Proteid*, Carbohydrates, 
Fats, Vegetables, Fruits Condiments and falimulants. 
Water, Minerals, The Advantages and Di 'advantages 
of a Vegetable Diet 11 —The Liver, Spleen, Pancreas, 
Kidney, Thyroid, Adrenals, Sexual Glands. Ill — Malaria, 
Cholera, Sutica IV. — Principle of Immunity, Immunity 

and Serum therapy, Organo therapy, Fastihg Cure, In- 
fluence ot Faith and Optimum 214 J/ages Re 1-8 

‘From a mere survey of the works of the author , on a 
variety of topics, national, social, educational and medical, it 
is clear that ho seeks to do his mite towards the regeneration of 
India and that ho lias grasped the fact that the htalth of the 
whole can he promoted ouly hy the health < f its parts His 
‘Vwyrks therefore ha\e got a definite aim and as such deserve 
careful attention ^ether for individuals or for nations, a 
healthy phy-iquo is tl e singuanoii of progress — intellectual, 
mental and spiritual The [ romotion < f the same depends 
chiefly up n dietetics, the scientific regulation of food and 
hygienic habits and eugenics including selection in marriages 
and birth control The above mentioned three books refer to*'— 
these two branches of dietetics and en^emes IVbat stftt 
one at once in the books are the wealth of detail and 
so necessary m the treatment of such debatable, torpes-, 
the special reference to India 
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'The volume on Food aril Health is n compendium of m 
formation The value of a food consists in its supply of carbo- 
hydrates, proteins, fats and mineral salts on the one hand and 
Vitamins * n the other After discussing the general sfacts 
on mention the author explains m detail the food values of the 
various grams, legetablcs, fruits and milk He lias got a 
word of recommendation for the mixed diet He neither 
forgets the standpoint of thfe Indian nor that uf infants and 
invalids The second part naturally refers to the all impor- 
tant defensive glands like the Ijvcr and the spleen the thyroid 
and the sexual gl mds The chapter on sexual relation is, as it 
ought to hej very detailed and thoughtful After referring to 
the ravages of infectious diseases and their prevention and 
briefly to modern ther ipeutics, the book closes with short ro 
ferancc9 to fasting cures including the important uso of water 
and cures by faith ” — Current Thought — (tebruary 102';) 

“The chapters on food are well-written and they contain a 
large amount of useful information regarding all kxrds of 
daily food Tho essay ‘ Sexual Glands" will repay perusal 
The last five chapters on Immunity, Serum them! y, Organo- 
therapy, pasting Cure and P*/cu therapy gno useful infor- 
mation within a short compass ’ — Chnni Lall Boso in Tho 
Modern Reviow (Sept 1922} 

“As on Indian ha (the author) deals with the problems of 
food aud diets ttes not onl> from western hut al«o from the 
ca«tern point of view will It found tiRcful to whom more 
expensive treatises art* generally inaccessible 1 — The HlndttS* 
tan Review (Oct 102d) 1 * > 

* This is a u«efn1 gUnle to one who wants ty Undersland tho 
fnneipks of dietetics at <1 the food aaluo of tin various article* 
of dn t used in this country Hie author diJp’sjB a fund of 
information on Ut eahyxt and the lmok. contains sen? vnlu ^ 
able materials glen «1 from e**\i nil *> lurcc* w Inch should m rw 
to l clp t\ o reader, *o far it i\n Ik of anyone, in l is attempts 
‘ f bin g upon n proper dietary 1 is«s! upon *r eiifiGe facts nml 
ratios alp, iimpki Tin hr»l jnrtrf tie book deni* with the 
principles of natrif on, t i < elrno t iry cmn *itioO of foods, 
the dil'eKnt ki bwiJijnslilMif fi»],iin(ltl,c,r comjarattve 
sdr* nag,-* »-d Jm hn 1 i e ttiliec' is »c> ! antllc 1 M to 

»wva*l} tmlerst wt ly the l»y in Wnud tic book is wnttlli 
wit> j wtscalar r*'erm-e t> I, l,«. , «„d . »i of 

life, Ih* Hindu *itar I. 7, 1 ."t 
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“The book, gives a description of the different kinds of 
food articles showing their chemical composition and their 
mutntive value The book will prove of interest to the medical 
practitioners and the general public.” — The Indian Medical 
Journal (Sep 1024) 

2 Principles of »- Education— Contents 1 What 
is Education, Educative Process, Recapitulation and its 
significance in Education, Intelligence and Memory, 
Physical Education, Intellectual Fatigue Sexual 

Education l’emale Blucatiou* 11 — Elementary Edu* 
cation, Preparitory S hool. University Education, 

National University, Girls* School, Foreign Universities. 
112 pages Ro 1 


“The book is thoughtful and thought-pi ovokmg *— 
Current Thought (December 1924). 

“In this booklet the nnthor has sounded t noli. on the 
probloma of Education that confront the m deru intellectuals 
Wq cannot bat admire the deep insight herein displayed 
in touching over a wide range of principles nn lerlying the 
‘Oriental and occidental knowledge and msti action The 
author— Sir Chakraberty — it seems has dived deep into the 
ocean of learning nnrl viewed with circumspection find care 
the \ inons phases of the so called Western ^dncitnm His 
chapters on “LnteUectanl Fatigue,” “SoxniP Fdlu itum ” and 
“Female Education" ore hath delmhtful uid instructive On 
“Foreign Universities' he supplies information of v«r\ great 
inteitst to Indians who may ho thinking of proie. utmg tlieir 
»>tud(fs m Earopo and Amorica the book is mtensnlv 
national »n its chav vv.ter an t t nw and is cnsinmtly titled »to 
givo ft pleasurable »er»->ition and stimu us to Inth in ile and 
female readers The whole crux of the idcils adv noted m 
the book lies m thd ad iptition, aud a happy c omhinition of 
what is goo t and virtums m the East nud tje West For 
instance, the a\il!io~ recommends dancing ns r vluil it«.d to 


dovolop c idan^o of bo lv awl sonl bat df*precii‘e' tli «>ciety 
where south, beiuty and naturtl gifts are Inrleivil m th t nattie 
of self-detormin vtini An olject lesson is nffjnUd by the 
allasions made h-w and thsro to 1 eroe> and 2i rumes jf 
the wuM whose lues have Wfc ineffieabl'* impressions outlie 
sand of time Die !x> >k is worthy of lining m tie funds of 
every .ducat on «ts m this country The United India and 
Indian States (Jan 17, 192 i) 
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* flie theoretical and jiractical aspects of education file- 
ably and anahtically treated in the bonk by the author The 
chapters 01 Girls Education, Sexual Lducation, Nationa 
Uimtrsity are rc illy thoughtful and desert e the attention o£ 
thereadirs — The Mahratta (Dec 27, 1923' 

‘ In tin little book of fourteen chapters the author deal® 
with the qm-stitm of education in both its theoretical and 
practical aspects Ho takes a comprehonmo \ie\\ of the 
subject and observes— 4 lo mako the best of life, not siui|ly 
in the crude sense oF the enjoyment of material pleasures, 
T ’ * ■ *’ 41 aim and object 

« . . . :v . i Sib, 1923) 

. ■ author's sugges- 

tions about ‘sexual Education’ aro worth considering' ilm 
subject should not ho ignored Ths Modem Review (Dee. 
19231 

•Hus is a usuful contribution to the educational literature ” 

—The Ifidian Review. 

• The authoi does not follow the beatnn track and in many 
pi ices clinll uiges the orthodox methods Hut ho does that 
v, i tli liio hole object of improving Ins fellow beings, cult nr illy 
and phrsicalK The book deserves well at the hands of tho 
Education Dipirtment '—The Indian Dally News (Sep 3 r 
1923) 

3 • Dyspepsia and Diabetes— C ostiat* —I 

Digotiou, bainary I irmuit*, Alimentary Absorj tiou. 
11. — Liter, Pancreas III — Hereditary Predisposition, 

Dyspepsia IV. — Diabetes Polyglandular Tlmort , Lesion 
in* I ancren»> in Diabetes, Tri atinent Si fays Rc 1 

* Dyspepsia ard diulx Us are both \ery common in India 
and tin grtxltst pity is tint educate! men, brain viorhcrn, 
the iKicklmni of tbu n it»on mid II > nol le*t of tho race, suffer 
moslly from these m (Lc beat pirnsJ* tu their llitelhctual 
act mlics anil rcsoorrcfalnrai It is therefore highly recen=arj 
and f pporuim. t > kt Ibise gviitUmon kiow tl v trno causes 
and lxi-t jucM'ntno measure for tbo*e lethal dinnsc lie 
l«wkkl a Ufin ns gins oil the general primping tho funds 
mental ftt-ts *>* dietetics nnd the pnacmnl and social bygim* 
tn a char and intelligent manner and a study of it will h*dj m 
pnjiamg * «*» f vr } lts felfdifctce against therr wniwiofl 
All educated run will rend the Iwok s\ith great profit and 
interest ’ — The Ptactical Medicine (Oct lord* 
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“The book is written by the author for the educated 
middle class bnun-workers who generally suffer from dyspep- 
sia , it deals with the prevention and treatment of Dyspepsia 
and Diabetes vnd 'will prove useful to the public *- — Th© 

Indian Medical Journal (Sept 10i4) 

4. * A Study m Hindu Social Polity — Covrr\r- — 
Pli>«ical Geograpnj of India, Ethnic Elements in Hindi 
N itionallty, Hindu M}ths Hindi Latigu ijje'-. Hindi 
Scripts Haste, bocial Organisation. 203 payes Rs 3 U 

‘The author is well known to mutyofns for his numerous 
writing, aa well as for bis past activity in thp cm&e of Indian 
nationalism 

As regards th© first chapter nothing remains to be said. 
The second chapter is of considerable interest and in it the 
authoi di cusses th© various ethnic elements in the Indian 
population According to tbo author, the earliest immigrants 
to India were an Australoid race, who carat from Litanria. 
These were followed by other races e i* the Oravidians, the 
Aryans and later ou by the Sakes, and various other peoples 
who came in moro recant times The authors views on the 
Origin of th« Dravidians and their connci tmn with the 
calluro of Snntena is interesting, bat shows very little origina- 
lity, being practically au elaboration of the views of Hall 
and others The tune however, has not jet come, when any 
scholar can hope to pronounce tbo final word on the race con- 
tact of the pist The date of the earliest >*\ryan immigration 
has been hxed by tiio author at cir 4o00 13 C. and in loing 
this he has utilised the evidence of the Itigvedi, the astro- 
nomical dati in the Mababharata, as well fts the Jlitanm tab- 
lets or tli© Hittito inscriptions In the present state of our 
knowledge, this date ought to bo accepti-d os being npproxi 
mutely trmi * 

"The next chapter »s a comparative study of the myths 
of the Aryans and other nations of antiquity, while the two 
succeeding chapters di«cnss the origin of the Hindi languages 
and of the Hindi scripts In regard to caste, the author’s 
views are original, and show a good deal of original enquiry. 
The hatred of the Americans for the Negro, nnd the contin 
u<v«co of lynching and other barbarities, show haw the spirit 
of caste hatred arises oat of original difference This chapter 
is sate to be an eye-opauer to many, who believe rather tacitly 
m the professions of Western sociologists The la t cliaptsr 
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too 18 interesting on account of tbe fine treatment of the sub* 
ject of social organisation 

Taken ns a whole, the book shows a good deal of original 
ap dilation not to speak of the erudition and industry of the 

author, who h is tiken care to utilise all the materials at )u3 
disposal In many places he displays a fine judgment and in 
many cases lus views, though unpalatable to many, oro those 
which are supported by the evidences of history I or ins 
t&ace the author speaks o£ the emasculating influence of 
Buddhism or the intensely destructive character of the seen 
tes (pp 3-) and these may bring on him the lushes of the 
hostile critic, though hi3 views are really sound We are 
sorry, however to note that in spito of nil this, the author 
occasionally accepts many things as true without examining 
them th irooghly As instances, we may cite his views as 
to the mixed character of the Bengali population, or the 
Saythnn origin of the Rajput*, and the Malirattns The book 
requires a thorough rehandling and a re-arrangement of some 
of its mataniU, and this will male it a really valuable contn 
bution to Indtan rthnologj and Sociology ” — N C B in tho 
Calcutta Review (March 1025) 

“An interesting introduction to the atudy of India and it 8 
people* by one equally steeped in Hindu nud Western learn" 

mg —George Sarton in the Isis No 22, Vol VII (-) 1^25 

“Vet another hoik hjr this indomitable writer published 
tn 102d which he describes “as the outgrowth of the materials I 
gathered to write a cultural history ol the Din Ins*' He gave 
up the idea of publishing History on reading “Rntnesh 
Chandra Out! « Civ in Ano India ’ 

1 he author lias c\ ide fitly been n with utid enthusiastic 
reader an l has collected a great amount of information interes 
tmg an l useful to scholars Whether bis coueluei ms are 
souuil ik unnthtr matter and so control ursinl that I do not 
propo*c to enter into it m this notice * — IL C Temple in tlie 
Indian Antiquary (bib 1**2 '») 

“The book is dmded into aeven chapters It may he regar- 
ded as a I clpfnl supplement to the lata Mr R C Dutl'a 
Cmlisiti ii m Ancient India'. Several new important <lat^ 
have f»“*n included , and a very useful list is appended to show 
the close o mectum between Sanskrit and the Greek, L*t«i 
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Teutonic, Slav and Celtic languages We would suggest the 
changing of the word “Hindi** as it definitely indicates now tho 
North Indian vernacular ihe book merits appreciation as 
an excollent popular stndj ” -The Hindustan Review 
( October 1924 ) 

“This is 'another publication by that well-1 nown social- 
political author And though it professes to be * hastily drawn 
9kctch’ , it contains numerous materials which bring us a step 
further m the understanding of the cultural life of ( ancient ) 

Ear Vsia — Orientahsche Literatur Zeitung (Nr 1 1924) 

‘ The sketches of ancient cultural history of India are 
interesting and valuable This is a book which may interest 
hithnologists, Philologists, Sociologists, and students of 
Comparative Religion It is a store house of historical 

materials”— The Modern Review (July 1924) 

5 *An Interpretation of Ancient Hindu Medicine— 
Contlnts — Auatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Diseases 
and f their Diagnosis, Diseases and their clinical 
studies, Therapeutics, S« gery Dietetics, Hygiene. 
025 pages Rs 7-8, 

“The book will be of interest as it deals with the ancient 
Hindu medicine and western medicme side by side Indian 
Medical Gazette (May 1025) 

* Dr Chakrabsrty-as his name betoken*— is a native of 
Bengal, living in new York He has published during the 
last few years, a number of looks m English on medical and 
other subjects — two of which called Fowl and health and 
JJjspef sta and Diabetes have nlreidy bsen noticed in terms 
of appreciation in the Hindustan Peueic The other five enu- 
merated above are equally instructive The first of the group 
is, in a sense, the most important In it tho author Ins succe 
ssfully attempted n systematic digest of materials for a com- 
parative study of ancient Indian and Greek systems of medici- 
ne m the light of the latest res arches in medical science He 
contends with great force that the later system was indeb 
ted to the former and the contention diserves careful considera 
tion Original Sanskrit texts are quoted freelj and these add 
materially to the value and utilitj of the hook He 1ms also 
convincingly shown that many of the recent de\ elopments on 
surgery were known to ancient Indians llj writing this hook 
the author has rondered a notable service to renaissance of 
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Indian culture an 1 civilization ’ — l’he Hindustan Rsview 
{ Jaunty ) «’ 

“The author whi i& evidently a m»iical writer of no 
mean order, in the compilation of this work, of 60- page? hare 
dealt exhaus ively with the oatlines of principles and practice 
of Ancient Hindu Medicine, in all its variou$ + branches, viz 
Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Diseases and their Diagno- 
sis, Diseases and their Clinical studies, Therapeutics, Surgery, 
Dietetics and Hygiene Written in a fascinating style, it will 
readily catch the attention not only of Indian but even of. Euro- 
pean leaders, in as much as the subject matter is directed 
towards a comparative study of the Hindu system with the 
modern School of medicine, with a -view to the establishment 
of a healthy and closer relationship between them The book 
is welcome at this time not only for its informative value, but 
because of the recent renaissance of Aurveda, when provin- 
cial Governments even have found it necessary to enquire about 
the utility of the Ancient System We can unhesitatingly say 
that the volume will be of immense b*nefit to those interested 
in the revival and development of Aurveda " • 

The Journal of the Aurveda ( October 1024 ), 

“This is an outlias of ancient Hindu medicpne, that is, 
mainly the works of Charaka and Susrtita in modern lan- 
guage To fix the dates of the ancient works with any accu- 
racy is of course out of question, but they were certaialy very 
anctent and probably ant Q rior to Buddhism Hindu medicine 
reached ifc3 7enth. under Buddhist rale and d sappeared with 
the downfall of the Buddhist states After a briet introduc- 
tion containing an attempt to compare Hindu and Greek medi 
cine and to prove the anteriority of the Hindu, the author 
begins his exposition in a vety systematic manner The 
relevant Sanskrit texts are often qdoted in the footnotes The 
author has had the excellent idea of introducing comparative 
tables For example, the osteological knowledge of Cbaraka, 
Sastra, Hippocrates and oat- own tan be compared at a glance. 
Unfortunately, this work, so well conceived is marred by 
continual discursiveness It 13 a pity that the antlmr s abun- 
dant learning is thus to a large extent wasted. Furthermore 
the lack of an index diminishes greatly the value of this ex- 
traordinary c llectisn as a work of reference. This Interepret* 1 ' 
ttoa may be of great interest to Hindu readers who will tbU3 
obtain in a rather pleasant way not simply an idea of their own 
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scientific patrimony but also a smattering of modern medicine ,y 

George Sarton in the Isis No i%2, Vol VII (2) 1925 

* Two more books on Indian Medicine written in New 
York and published in Calcutta xn the samo year by that inde 
latiguable wrjter on tins subject, Mr Chandra Cbakraberty. 
The second of these works seems to have arisen ont of the first 
It is m fret a dictionary of Materia Medica arranged accor- 
ding to Sanskrit termonotogj in the order of the Devanagr, 
alphabet It has the inevitable Indian defects of misprints and 
no index, a general ‘happy go luckiness’ and no references to the- 
source of information Two additional notes appear at the end, 
of course out of order But that does not matter much wliat 
does matter is that they are introduced without any warning- 
to the reader, who will doubtless consequently mi $ them, 
Subject to these remarks, the book is no doubt of use to- 
medical practitioners in india One remark in the author’, 
preface I can heartilj endorse “a drug in its native fresh state- 
i3 much more efficacious than when it haB undergone chemicaa 
changes * I have long thought that there something not 
altogether right about concentrated drugs, and have wondered 
whv medical men, who also etrongly object to concentrated 
fond, should lay so mac h stress on concentrated medicines 

. “The first book is much more ambitious, The author 
writes iu his “Foreword” that he started to write n compara- 
tive study of Hindu and Greek medicine, but gave it up, as he- 
was forced to the conclusion that the ancient Greek School- 
of Medicine were indobted to the Hindu systoma ” This con- 
clusion he proceeds to prove to his own satisfaction after & 
method that is now faslnouabls among certain Indian leterati 
Leaving this controversial point there he baa tried to interpret 
and explain the ancient Bigdu medicine principally based on 
Charka and Snsruta m modern medical termonology He also- 
gives a transliteration table with which One can not find 
serious fault and adds that he regrets he had not time to 'idd 
on index, thtj absence of which naturally greatly redaces 
the v'dne of the book. 

“Modern medical termonology is employed in the book 
with a rengence, eo mnch so that the correct reading of the 
ancient Indian terms eould only be seriously checked by 
competent physician with competent knowledge of Sanskrit 
There is in fact much danger in translating ancient technical! 
works in the modem times of mother language 
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'the Indian wader for the great Teachers of Medicine of anci- 
ent India who canid arrive at so ranch troth hr the simple 
process of stadjr>~bservation and intuition without the aid of. 
modern scientific resources at their command 

' The autlrar has done a service to his country by writing 
this useful booh *— Chum Lai Bose in The Modern Review 
(August 1924} 

“This book dials exhaustively with tho principles and 
practice of ancient Hiudn Med cine and affords facilities for 
•u comparative study of its system with the modern medical 
school of thought lntb a uerr to bring thorn into c’oser 
relationship with each other This much abased aud woefully 
reduced Hindu Medical Ssueace had on accoant of the step 
•motherly attitude of Government on the one hand, and for 
want of setentibe researches and experiment of the systora 
on tho other, been lift nil along in the bach ground, but 
thanks to tho recent renaissance, wo aro ha> ing qaiet a crop 
-of literature on the subject of Ancient Hid in Medicine, for 
which no little credit is duo to tho author of this book. 

“Wo heartily recommend its n-»e to those wh > are inferos- 
ttel in the revival of tho tndigeneous system of medicine m 
India and to rescircb scholars who nil find iu it good food 
for reflection’ — The Antiseptic (March, 1921) 

* The book has been published at an opportune moment 
-when efforts are being made for the rental of the indigenous 
Hindu system of Medicine The author has collectted a mass 
of information in the litorture on Anrveda. Wo recommend 
•the book to those who are interested in the *>nbje-'t.’’— Indian 
.Medical Record ( vpnl, 1924) 

“The author’s original intention was to make the book a 
comparative study of the ancient Hindu and Greek systems 
of medicine in the light of modern knowledge, bat he liter 
modified his purpose and has endeavoured sunply to interpret 
jind explain the Ancient Hindu Medicine, principally based 

noon Olianka and Susruta, in • *-■■■ — 

lHe has compiled a fascinating ■ ■ 1 

ipagi-s, which cannot fail to 

others who are interested in Indiau medical lore;’ — Th6 
Medical Times. London, (May, 1924). 

“W« had the pleasure of reviewing some wor 
l learned author and are glad to say now that he 
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great medical writers of the day In the present booh, attempt 
lias been made to interpret and explain the Ancient Hindu 
Medicine, principally based npon Cbarnka and Susrnta, in the 
light of modern knowledge and though the tn«h of transla- 
tion is an ungrateful one, specialty of technical subject of 
centuries back, the author has been s uccessfnl in his endca- 
roor to an appreciable extent We arc pleased to read hia 
book and have no hesitation in recommending it to all 
practitioners in general and particularly to tho e e versed in 
western systems < f rucilicint bat desirous of learning of what 
great men of their iron country hare already done’ — The 

Practi cal Medicine (Dec 1023) 

‘*Inhis“I ore ward” ns well as in the text the author mulcts 
an excellent scholarly review of contemporary and correlated 
historical facts mid events, which is very interesting reading- 
In the text he line, sc see, gone very largcty licyoncl 
his pxerowed ilea for more often than not ho was described 

■ — ’■> ••••*—, * 1 — r_ ice of the Look 

'"•v . ■ 1 - • ■ groat p mistaking 

1 i ' — • • •• *. .. .■■■.' bj all student* 

of history of medicine ’ — Tho Calcutta Medical Journal 
(Sept 1&24) 

6 • A Comparative Hindu Materia Medica— It 
contains the bota iica! description of about more than 
800 Indian medicinal plants, their Indian and European 
names, their chemical analyses and their tlierap-utic 
ores 198pojrs Rs 3 12 

k An introduction of 27 p contains a summary of systema- 
tic botany ami of the geographical liotany of India Then 
follow UU. articUs devoted to ICO genera ar.d 809 specie*, 
classified m the alpl nl elu order of the Fanskril mnus J«tm 
Lnropeon, Jlcngali and Hindi synonyms nre mrntioncd , brief 
botanical ileseri [t lor t lmxlirol and oiler remarks arc given 
Tins very n«eful work it fltmgly completed by two indexes, 
A of \ jf^j ~ * Gborfre Sarto n in the Ins No 22, 

K A tifuely an J u eful treatise (Ualing with about HOO 
Indian d rut,* tbitr liointnm! di*m|tion and tl erapeuti* n»*s 
At a time vrl cn th#re arc clear signs ever> when? of Indian 
Medicine coming to n, own, thu p B l Jicati n is cspccwtly 
wtisoiac ,v\\yi t rmiataea J it to all tko*e who art intereitrd 
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m Indian Medicine. —The Madras Medical Journal 
(Nov 3933). 

Thu is auother useful work by the same author and con. 
tarns Bitantcal description of about moie than 8 0 plants 
with their European and India rj names their ('chemical sua ly- 
ses and therapeutic) uses A. vast amount of information rela- 
ting to Iudian drugs of approved vntue and their uses have 
boen carefully collected together and we have no doubt tint 
it will be found nseful by botanists and practitioners if modi 
cine intei fisted m indigenous drugs as a valuable work for 
ready refeiente ’ — The Journal of Ayurveda (Oct 1931) 
‘Comparative Hindu Materia Medici* is a learned work 
containing botanical descriptions of nearly a thou and medi 
cal plants, with their Indian aud English names chemical ana- 
lyses and theiapeutic uses It will be l ighly useful to botain 
ats and medical practitioners in India especially those anion 
gst the lattex who may be interested xn treatment by means 
of indigenous herbs * —Hindustan Reveiew (January 1925) 
'It describes more than 190 genera and 800 species of 
Indian medical plants with their moiphol >g}, geigraphical 
distubation and therapeutic action Th ugh icfercnces are 
leaking es| ecially of tho indtan medical literature which will 
reduce it* value to the Western scholars and h jpe it will be 
cored tel m the next edition, none the less it is n rery wel 
cons cotupe ldmm — 

Translated from German Remh Muller in Oriental- 
ist] sehe X/lteraturzeltung- 1924 No 12 

most eradita treatise and contains a vast amount of 
information regarding Indian drags. Borne of which arc of 
teal value though mostly unknown in this couutry We 
* Indian drugs” 

.V i ■ ■ ' ' ) 

■ , eneri, and 803 

specie^ of Indian medical plants in relation to their geo- 
graphic il distribution morphology and therapeutic appli- 
cation It is a valuable and n a singular book on the 
subject (Tsa*ilaiio») MitteJnngen znr Geschiehte der 
Modizin under Naturwissenscaften band XXtll, 
Heft 2 

‘It is a valoa'lJle production— a 'nandj volume lor ready 
reference fm students of Botany, Those interested m the 
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comparative study of the subject will find it especially useful 
for it gives Bengali and Hindi names of the Botanical 
species Indian botanists, herbists, aod medical practition- 
ers will find it to be a trustworthy and useful attempt on the- 
part of the author —The Vedie Magazine (Sept 1921) 

“This book contains botanical description and therapeutic" 
n«cs of the indigenous Indian medical plants. The drags 
have been arranged alphabetically for ready reference The 
book will be nstfol to tlie Indian botanists and medical 
practitioners interested in the indigenous herbs ' — Indl&lL- 

Medical Record (Apnl 1924) 

“In tins days when Etrennons efforts are being made 
to revive the indigenous systems of medicine, throughout t 
India this book -will prove an opportune and welcome publi- 
cation The ctaTgo is generally levelled against the Hindu t 
medical system that it baa no PhntmacopaiR to boast of and 
that the therapeutic Tilne of most of the drags available m 
India is >n the range of doubt and uncertainty This publi- 
cation will help* to a great extent, to remove that mist Tbs 
author has taken immense pains m compiling this work, for- 
whick there will be neitbor sufficient material not facilities- 
for research, IVe congratulate him on Ins successful enter 
pnse — The Antiseptic (P 151, 1924) 

‘‘The "book contains description of over 800 plants, alpha * 
helically arranged under their native names, with their 
European names, properties The book will be useful 
Luzac’s Oriental last and Boole Review ( April, 1924 ) 

7* Infant Feeding 1 and Hygiene— CONTRNTS — 
Breast feedieg, Bmst nulk substitutes, The diet 
after weaning, Vitammes and nutrition, Hygieno 
32 pages. As 8 

‘ The hook ia very informing fonts size It deals with 
breast feeding and how it could be hygiemcally done More 
important than that, for the modern age, is thB description of 
tl e cow s milk as a substitute for breast milk and its adapts 
tion with the addition of honey, -whey eto to suit the child"* 
Then there is the reference to the variation m diet as the child 
grows ^ The chapters on vitamirous food like milk, fruit juice 
>Tuii cud Aver oaf for the chifil as wefl as the mother and on the 
importance of child hygiene are quite useful " — Current 

Thought (r e h 1925) * 
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exc ellent account ’’—Medical Times, London 

(Apri 1 , 1924) 

‘ The object o! thjg pamphlet is the diffusion of know ledge 
on the feeding' of infants and on the hygienics methods of 
their upbringing In a country where thousands of babies die 
from lack of knowledge of the simple rules of hygiene, auy 
booh of this nature is a welcome pnbhcatiou,nud we recommend 
it to tlio English knowing Indian parents for whom it 19 
intended.’ —Indian Medical Record ( April, 1921 ) 

“Lack, of knowledge on the part of parents, coupled with 
groiring poverty of the masses, i» mainly responsible for the 
frightfully heavy mortality among infants in india A diffusion 
of the right kind of knowledge, thereforo, on the feeding of 
infants and on the hygienic methods of their upbringing will 
meet the solution of the problem of infantile mortality in our 
country half way at least This booklet which ticats about 
infantile feedinr and Hygiene fills a sad want in this direction 
and written, as it is, in a clear, readable and non technical 
style will bo very much appreciated by the parent'll public, 
especially, women folk We congratulate the author on his 
successful propaganda work which he has aimed at, in the 
matter of Child Welfare throgh the medium of this nicely 
got-up booklet — The Antiseptic ( March, 1924 ) 

Infant mortality tn india is the highest of all other 
countries of the world and there can be no denying the fact 
that this is ' * * 


parents and 

The present , , 

information on some essential points to be always kepi iu 
mind m rearing children, such ns breast feeding, substitutes 
of breast milk diet after weaning vitammes an \ nutrition and 
the hygienic life of the child We hope it will proie helpful 
to many parents in taking better care of their beloved ones ’ — 
The Practical Medicine (Dec, 192") 

6 National Problems — CONTENTS — Introduction, 
ndustn. Religious Reforms Social Reforms Eduoa 
tional Reforms Hygiene, Growth of Nationalism 116 
pages Rs 1. 


“ This is a little book full of sound views on the varied 
aspects of our national life Wo can cordiallv recommend the 
book to our readers ” — Current Thought (January 1925 ) 
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“This bonk contains valaable thoughts Inteiesting re- 

-- — ' — reforms, education- 

nationalism They 
■be author for his 

mother country ” George Sartonm the Isis Wo 22, Vol II 
<2)1925 


“All the fundamental problems of the nation-making have 
been clearly expressed in the hook The miter has something 
new toaay on all subjects education, •'OCiefcy, industry, religious 
and hygien Q The peculiarity of the author’ a writing is that 
at is not only thoughtful, but, also thought provoking ’ 

Translated from the Pravartaka (Sravana— 1331), 

“We have had the pleasure in the past of reviewing some 
of the works of Dr Chandra Chakiaberty He always attempts 
to resist the temptation of dealing with ephemeral topics and 
deals with the momentous ones that are m danger of being 
obscured or neglected In the book under notice he addresses 
himself to such subjects as Industry, Religions, Social and Edu- 
•oational Reforms and Hygiene, anil only a Bbort final chapter 
13 devoted to the growth of Nationalism While we do not 
agree with all his conclusions, we are booixd to record onr appre 
■ciation of the writer’s independence of thought and courage of 
conviction Dr Oh&kraberty’s writings ftro generally thought- 
ful and deserve attention ” — The Hmdnstan Review 
<October, 192i) 

“This is a compendium of some of the most important pro- 
blems in India whiah are drawing the serious attention of all 
«a'ncst worker^ jn the cause of the country Air Ctiakravurty 
has done a great service to the came by speaking out in the 
clearest terms that the political advanbemenk must go pan 
pat t with the other vital factors in Indian life and character 
without which true national progress is simply impossible 
Education, Industry, Hygieno and Social questions are some of 
the issues to which it is never too late to derote car utmost 


energy nod beat attention As a man of affairs, lie i- not un- 
conscious of the national draw lucks, bat liha a constructive 
linker, ha urges us to adopt a more wholesome and practical 
attitude with regard to them ‘If my country,’ be says ‘is not 
1 ber right an\ if r.ghfc, I shall make her 

oetter, Mnrarrer the atioas important problems hove all 
can approached from a liberal standpoint of national natty and 
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solidarity We may not agree to some of his views Tet they 
-deserve the careful consideration of the public and the public, 
we hope, wilt give him a cordial welcome ’ — The Rangoon 
Mail (March IS, 1925) 

He (Hr Chalcraberty) possesses the wide experience 
that travelling brings and that wide culture which personal 
coutact with advanced western nation-* is bound to produce 
and is, thorefire entitled to respectable hearing His 
patriotism is neitliei blind nor narrow ho is quite conscious 
of the drawbacks of his country and is propired to eefc them 
light "One ought not to think , hi «ava, “my countrymen 
lirst whether he is a fit man in the propei place or not But 
if my country is right I shall make her huttcr, but if not right 
I shall make her right Indian national n>TO should not be a 
self contunul goal by itself, but a transitional phase, that of 
bringing co operation and love of all mankind Indian 
Nationalism must not bo like Western Stares nn agressive or 
self safiicient entity, bnt a stepping st nit to Humanity 
Cnlcntta Review (Jan. 1924) 

“His introductory survey of the present political situation 
m India is by no means just to the bntn.li side, and tho 
.«•.»* ; ' ‘ ' ‘ ' ’ ’On 

* . * ioral 

ting upon conditi >119 of morals, hygicn , and education, 
be basil good deal to say that will he aery unpatutahlo to Ins 
countrymen, and on several points lie indicates the right 
lines along winch reform should j r cenl but he does not 
tihow how India is to be indmed to foil >w those lines E fa 
cation ns ho sirs is urgently needed by India bit anyone 
who knows will smile when lio rends Mr Chakrabcrty’s 
statement t 1 it "f >r internal order, the ordinary police force is 
sufficient The enormous military nTpondituro ought to lie 
utilised for education and hygitne In short, the book 
points out some weaknesses of India, bit »t cl ns not consider 
them from the standpoint of prattle if administrator ’ — Jynzac g 
Oriental List and Book Review ( March, lJ2t) 

"The author— Mr Chandra Chak rarer ty has discussed 
the problems necessary for National Progress and is of opinion 
tbit the growth and progress of nationalism does not depend 
merely on political activities bat upon the bed rock of Industry 
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Religions, Social and educational Reforms, combined with 
hygienic principles, and that due to lack of these qualities, a 
good deal of enthusiasm and sacrifice for the country has 
prosed fruitless He also recommends abolition of caste 
barrier and is m favour of intercaste marriage The book is 
ably "written and carefully arranged and is sure to make an 
interesting reading for all well wishers of the country, who 
must devote special attention k the useful suggestions made ” 
— The Muslim Outlook (August 10, 1924) 

“Mr Cliakraverty points out that the National Progress 
depends not merely on political activities but also on educa- 
tion, industry, hygiene etc The author has liberal views as 
regards "octal questions He favours inter caste marriage on 
eugenic principles ami gradual abolition of ca«te and creed 
harrier.’ — The Indian Review (May, 1924) 

“In this book the author deals with the many social 
economic, industrial and educational problems of vital import 
ance to India He lias discussed them from the standpoint 
of national unity and his views are those of an advanced 
radical thinker. Though it may not be possible to agree with 
some of lus views, yet they deserve careful and serious consi- 
deration by all who have the good of their country at heart. 
The author has been inspired by an intense Sense of patriotism « 
to give out his views to the public and the public, we hope, 

will accord him a warm reception " — Amnta Bazar Patnka 
(Dec 23, 1923) 

9. Endocrine GlancU — (In Health and in Disease) 
Contents — Ihe Suprarenals, Tbvroids, Parathyroids, 
Hypophysis Ceiebn, Thymus Gland, Pineal Body, Tbs- 
Pancreas, the Generative Glands {The Teste", The 
Ovanes) 15o pages Rs 2 d 

“The book contains many valuable aud useful information 
regarding the formation of the ductless glands It would ho 
extremely useful for students of Medical College and Schools” 
Calcutta Medical Journal (March 1925) 

* There are many beiksnowon the market on tins subject, 
mostly written by Americana bat a liandy volume was still 
needed and this fills such need It gives a comprehensive 
synthesis of the result of recent experiments, to help the busy 
practitioner in a correct diagnosis and treatment of disease. 
It is also worth rending by the intelligent pnbho in understan- 
ding the various glands o! their bodies which control not only* 
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natation and metabolism, bat also growth, development, in 
telligenoe, memory and other mental activities Prarhral i 
Medicine ('February 1925) 

“In this handy volume of 150 pages, the author has in* 
COrporated much useful and interesting info raia t l0n regard- 
ing the structure and functions of the«o endocrine glands° and 

the pathological changes to which they are subject,' CllTUU 

Lai Bcsfe in the Modern Review (March I 920 J 

“At a time when the subject of Endocrinology ig seen to 
be of vital importance m the study of medicine in every one 
of its branches, a publication like this is very welcome As a 
concise and able presentation of a very vast subject it ought 
to be valuable to the busy practitioners the clear and the sim 
pie style ought to make it useful to the lay public also 1 — The 
Madras Medical Journal (February 192oj 

10 *Malaria— OoNTtin-S — Etiology of Malaria, 

Malarial Plasmodia, Mosquitoes, Infection and Incubation, 
The Quartan Tevers, The Tertain revere, The Aestivo 
autumnal Fevers, Patfiofogy. The Complications and 
Sequela? of Malaria, Diagnosis and Prognosis The Treat 
ment of Malaria, Propbylaxts 176 pages Rs, 

“To us in India the subject of Malaria is still of continual 
tragic interest The author has aimed at making the mtclli 
gent public realise the importance and urgency on the malarial 
problem more especially in its preventive sido ju this difficult 
task, he can legitimately claim to have achiov 0 d considerable 
sucess, —The Madras Medical Journal (i ebtoary 1925), 

“The writer Lie written comprehensively D n the subject 
The book will prove usefut to medical students find general 
public The Indian Medical Journal (Sept i<j2l) 

11 The United States of America,— Contents — 

Physiography of the U. S A Historical Background 
Government, People, Industrie*, Education, Social 
Organization 308 pages Re 18- 

‘ An evaluation of the United States, its h- ls t 0 ry, achieve* 
ments and civilization by a Hindu promises elements of unique 
interest For there could hardly be a viewpoint more demote 
or more different from that of onr brisk and changing twentieth 
century progress Chandra Chakrftberty’s succinct account 
of this country, appearcntly written for the enlightenment of 
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inquirers in his own land, fulfills that promise amply H 
little book is worth the reading of any one who is interested 
in learning how we look when surveyed from the banks of * 
Ganges It is written ont of an enormous amonnt of know- 
ledge, near l v all of which is singularly accurate He explains 
that be lived in the United States for fourteen of lus yoath- 
ful years This doubtless accounts for the fact Ins interpreta- 
tions of various phases of onr national life are mostly- true, 
unexpectedly so He sees and reports with less prepossession 
and more truth than do most of those Europeans, British 
included, who visit with country and then write about their 
observations And his 200 pages are lemarkably comprehen 
sive He begins with the geological formation of the United 
States, passes ou to the chief features of its physiography, and 
then gives a chapter to ito historical background He does 
not attempt to narrate the history of the nation, but limits 
its survey to an account of the discoveries ont of 
which it grew, the establishment and development of 
various colonies and the war which ended in a new experiment 
m government A chapter on “Government” makes a f inly 
good and lucid analysis of our complicated system of combined 
State and Tederal authority Another studies the characteris- 
tics of our bo called melting pot Others describe our chief 
industries and our cdua&tion&l ey3tcm and di'cuss some of oar 
manners and customs 

“Although tho little book fairly teems with statistics, the 
author presents them with a certain illumination of hw iwn 
and with many pithy comments, so that the pages make inter 
eating reading even for an American For the most part hiS 
interpretations, of social phenomena ond Ins comments upon 
them are juat and true Tne Hew York Times Book Review 
(Oct 1>, 192 1) 

*‘\Ve have already noticed in terms of appreciation the 
medical works of Dr Cliakraherty, an Indian medical practi 
t soner in \raenca He has now put together a work of the Uni- 
ted States dealing with the physiography of tho country, its 

• ■. 1 , . ‘ 'O 

■'■■■■ ' ■ k 

marked by insight and experience His statements of fact ore 
on the whole, accurate and uuicnpeaehable, while his conclusion 
are seldom erronous To those who arc desirous of obtaining 
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sound and useful information about the United States of 
America, we can safely recommend Dr Chandra Chakra her ty s 
book bearing that name —The Hindustan Review 
(April 1 >J5) 


"fhe author of this Uiok writes with the authority of 
persunal experience gamed after fourteen years of residence 
in the great United States In his preface nhioh is 

excellent reading, he plainly states that Ins object is not to 
waste words bnt present fact and figures which alone coaid 
gne valuable information that is necessary to clear under 
standing There are seven chapters m this book, and the last 
chapter is worth reading and even rereading The volume 
is inf orraati\c and useful — Current Thought (Oct l'»2 1) 

“We are not aware of any other Indian publication giving 
in a concise form, such romprensive information about the 
United States, Begmniug with the physiography cf the 
country, tho wntef introduces us to nature’s gigantu taarvols, 
which impress the visitor He then summanses the history 
of the nation and has informative chapters on its Government 
people, industries, education and social organisation These 
are picket! with facts and figures The book can be strongly 
recommended as a \en useful handbook about the United 

States* * — United India and Indian States (1 1th October, 
1PJ4) 

12, eRace Culture — Contents . Racial Elements in 
Indio, Principles ot Heredity, Selection of mate. 
Birth Control, Contraceptives, Sexual Hygiene. 100 
jxirje* Rc 1.4 

“This mieresting little Ixiok is at once to be reoommen 
ded It doal‘« with some of the most burning questions ot tlio 
present day It is an admitted truth that uncontrolled births 
of children that can not bo | Kperlr fed and adun»tcd is degtn 
crating tho whole mation \»e read the whole book with 
great interest and have no hesitation in saying that it can bo 
confidently and safely placed m the bawls of young edncited 
persons, and it will he an eye-opener to them at d will do a 
service which hundreds of puhlio lectures will not do - 

Practical Kedicme ( lebmarr re r > ) 
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•*ThH book 13 an Attempt to deal with a difficult anti deli- 
cato subject io a manner that would be beyond tbo usual 
criticisms lo'elled against such publications. It provides 
interesting reading even when tlio reader may uot noa eyo 
tn cyo with the author. The Medras Medical Journal 
No'cmlior 1921 ). 

‘‘In the volume oa ‘Race CuUnrc* the author deals with the 
race clement* m India, cunucivtes the prinUpUnc! heredity 

rt<* with 
mongo- 
■ 1 ho rario* 

■ ■ yans — a 

innt fur 

„ j ■ nents III 

India. Ho refers to the import nice of heredity and environ- 
inont* and explain* th« nceessitj for the prop-r selection of 
mates mid for birlhemitrol, by methods, natural and artificial, 
tn order to pro note the healthy culture of the nation. Ho hat 
incidentally made thought provoking reference* to the Social 
problem* of tbo day like early marriage* rvntl a few no«n#l 
evil* effecting the youth of the country. 
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‘ It 19 a well-executed piece of work and would amply 
.repay perusal/’ The Modern Review (Sept 1921) 

13 Reliable Home Medicines Fop Common Diseases 

Hie 1 8 As a very useful and valuable collection of radigen 
ons dependable medicines with their English and Indian 
synonyms and chemical cautents, their therapeutic uses and 
preparations for the treatment of ordinary diseases Host of 
the medicines mentioned in the bool are easily availale at 
country places free of co3t or can be cheaply purchased from 
the Bazar Banns Will prove valuable, nay indispensable 
an every home 

14 Western Civilizations — Contents — T Racial Charac- 

teristics II Culture HI Capital Cities IV, Saoial Behavi 
our V Pa tare Oat look. He 1 4 as 

Works By c r~ r- *?•/■■■ ■ * . 

15 The Origin t . • ' 

Historical relation bet' • ■ . 

11. — The life of Jesus . ' ■ i 

272 pages. Es 3 

“lhia is a highly interesting book dealing with the inti 
’■ • ’ Christianity The author 

■ i istiamty is essentially an 

origin in Buddhisn and 
Judaism as wen >veare giau ui sue that the author enters 
upon the task in spirit of service and worship which pervades 
though out 

‘‘The Book has not been, w ritten From any religious pass 
ion or as an answer to the vilification o f Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism by the Christian missionaries, the motive of 
whoso activities, speaking generally, has become quite evident 
m reoent times 

“Our authar divdes Ins undertaking into three chapters 
The 1st chapter which deals with the historical relation 
between Buddism and Christianity takes us to the inevitable 
conclusion ‘ that John the Baptist was a Baddhist and if Jesns 
toot Baptism from him, ho also became initiated thereby and 
converted into Buddhistic dootrines, ’ 

“The second part which deals with the Life of Jesus con 
stitutes ono of the most fascinating features of this treati e« 
Herein is given an honest and critical analysis of the Jgre&t 
prophet of Xazareth about whose real and accurate life there 
is hardly any historic material of intrinsic worth 
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“The third part pines us same fundamental parallel say- 
ings from the Christian and Buddhistic scriptures which go- 
to point out the striking similarity between the tw Faiths- 
■and show ua that “Christianity owed its origin to Buddhism,,. 

* There is also a valuable bibliography which is again di- 
vided into five parts as follows — 

(a) Jesus Christ treated as a human being but an idealist 

(b) lesns Christ treated critically 

(c) Jesua Christ treated as an insane 

(d) Jesus Christ treoted as a myth 

(e) BeJationship of Christianity with Buddhism 

“We can not speak too highly of the author of this hook 
who is a man of wide experience and extensive scholarship 
This book has been fairly recognised in western countries its a 
real mtell 1 *’ ’ •* 1 ■ ' 11 "* r ' *" * much 

pleasure i ■ • ’’ 1 * ’ ’ c and i 

especially • 1 . and 

Christianity ’’—The Rangoon Mail (March 13 — 1925) 

“There have been many bools issued purporting to 
describe the origin of Cbnstinnity All have been moro or 
less interesting and useful id their way, but there is still a 
place for snch a radical irorl as is here presented to readers of / 
a rationalistic turn of mind, 

“Our author divides hi# fascinating essay into three park* 
which lie names I Historical Relation Between Buddhism 
and Christianity , 11 The Life of Jesus, and HI The Textual 
Parallels 

“In the Erst part he discusses such questions as follows 
The Ago of the Buddhist Canons, IVUo were the Esseneo i 
Was Tohn the Baptist a Buddhist ? Objections to the Theory 
of Cbntiamty Borrowed from Buddhism answered Tie 
Egyptam Influence on the Tews The Persian Influence on 
the Jews TI e Ic-*'rt«l discussion •which covers some nmty 
pages of this engaging 1 wok seems to a3 very convincing in 
its conclusion There is not the slightest doubt of the fact 
that Christiamtv is c-^ntmlly an eclectic religion There is 
absolutely nothing ortgiua] about it , and that it borrowed i 
extensively from Bcdhisni is us plain as the associated fact 
that it owes much to lotlaum for both its theology and it” 
moral mecepts 
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‘ The second part, dealing with the atise^^The 

tlie »!» feature of this “'““““e d ^e. end., 

argument covers here more tha > fallen and most 

engrossing!)' interesting It >». “ “ d t m raI characteristics 
-discriminating analysts of the ment ^ a 

of the Prophet of Naaareth that ire have ever met 

single volnme which ho 

4 Ho first speaks of Jesus, “Racial Here * J ’ a *“ d gyphihs 
considers (a) Morals of the Jews f ) ^ (d) Jesus 

among the Jews, (c) Ins imty A mon- the 3«£ ^ work 

and His Life '1 he reader will find m this P™*® im prob- 
some things that may be neiv to him and eeomiog y.^ each 
able bnt if be will rend on earolol y, ' . tentual 

statement made by tbe miter verified in the scrip 
criticism which follows . Physical 

'•The antlioi .ben goo. on anger and 

Const tution of Jesus Ins education anxieties and 

hatred, Iialluomatinns, ureohere. ce ' t ,f Jese- ms™ 

fearirnf persecution, vaso motor uncording to the 

tics, trial and erue.liv.on and J c ' h ’“ H e supports every 
3tanu.er.ll fount hr Nicholae Notoriteti^Be n ) t 

position ho takes br quotation t cr ,tieil and 

fa that we have hire presented one m modern 

well reasoned portraits of Jesus P 

tunes a. .Ii^qprtation concerns 

ahe third part of J we an certain saymc or 

itself with some teatnal P an>11 ''* , „,lh Jesus. 1,1,11 libe 
Circumtauce. icported me ma the Buddha There are 11 
things related courormng G“ “ covcr the must important 
all fatty one parallels which '■ > r „f these enrneson 

element. in the * the re'd.r » aery 

interest nil its own, and ^ . re 0 f tl o personal it v > of t le 
ins.gbt into the essential j* « up™ ns the FternU bon 

whom millions of human n their true origin 

s.rh°Mrk”pH i"ur«tr„;fhat 
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being a photograph of a Byzantine mosaic of Jesus made m the 
eleventh century It oilers a nearer approach to the likeness 
of Terns than any wt have heretofore seen 

“We cannot speik. too highly of tins thought provoking 
book It is rich m facts and so very entertaining that one 
quickly becomes absorbed in its narrative, ]nst naif it weft 
romance with a purpose, as it undoubtedly is when made into 
a reality by believers Che reader fortunate enough io obtain 
a copy of this edifyiog book, lias in prospect n real intellectual 
treat, and at a very moderate cost ” — The T ruth Seeker 
New York (March 1, 1024) 

The author reveals an extensive scholarship in the study 
he has proposed to give ns in thd pages of this book The 
treatment is fairly exhaustive and in the chapter on Relation, 
ship of Christianity with Buddhism he is thoroughly convincing 
The social picture of the Jews as drawn by the author is 
gloomy indeed, but facts aro facts and historical references 
support them The booh will throw a flood of lighten tlih 
early history of Christianity and the immense debt of gratitude 
that this religion owes toother systems of ‘thought Th& 
Veihc Magazine (Sept 1924) 

“There are three parts in the book Tn the first part the 
author describes the historical relatipn between Buddhism 
and Christianity His conclusion 19 “that John the Baptist was 
a Buddhist and if Jesus took baptism from him, lie also 
became initiated thereby and converted into Buddhistic 
doctrines’' P 36 

“The second book is on the ‘‘Life of Jesus “ In this book 
the anther tries to prove that the Tews were “a coarse, vulgar 
and licentious race,” and Jesus was born and brought up as a 
Jew He has quoted many passages from the Bible to prove 
the ignorance, anger and hatred, hallucinations, anxieties and 
fears, and m°aaities of Tesus 

“In the third part the author quotes many Parallel passages 
from the Buddhist scriptures topro\e “that Ghnstiannity owed 
its origin to Buddhism ' 

“Theie was a tune when Christian missionaries used to 
■nut Mu>„ weak, •punics xk-puptlfav -rdiigniji imh Viren 

1 iTf-i, 08 * meant nothing but the vilification of Hinduism* 

e Christian missionaries always acted on fclie offensive ood 
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the ffindu* were on the defensive Cat now the tables ha\e 
been turned ’ r~The Modem Review (Dec. 1 923 ) v 

" “That tlicro is an intimate relation between Bnddhum anil 
Christianity 13 eudent from tho re'earclies inado into the 
ancient documents A striking similarity in tenets, rites and 
rituals lands probablity to tho theory that Christianity has 
' borrowed extensively from puddhisw The I>ooh 1 C hnstia 
mty” has trnied the history of the early faiths mid tl 0 probable 
reaction of Buddhistic influence on Christianity, Tho author 
enters npou the fash tn a spirit of delicious detachment that 
pervades the whole work and it amply justifies tbe nutlior’e 
olaim that it is not tlie*oiytcomo of any volitions |assion In 
detailing tho growth of Christianity, it gives a vivid account of 
the battle of conflicting faiths, tho falls, tumblings and rebuffs 
which Christianity hail to tear in its combat agunst Mithrusm 
Translations from the boohs of Aposths and utterances of 
Gnntama nro giien Milo by side to suggest to remarkable 
agreement, of eejitimenth It 19 a profonndly interesting l ooh — 
illammstfm,, elevating nnd thought provoking,’ — The Ser 
yant (Oct 

16 The Origiii Cross. 

Covruvrs Sex-^Vorslnp in E.yy pt, Assyria, PhoMnciA 
Stria, Armenia, Persia Greece, Italy India Among the 
Jeirg Droids, Cabbahstis and Gnostics serpenr Hull, Goat, 
Tortoise Dove, Tree River, Stone, and the Breast \\ orship ns 
sex syrables The Origin of the cross from the sex- 
symbols. 2OG pages Re 3 

“There h ive b^Cn manv books published of late years 011 
tho subject of Phallic Worship The result of these has been 
that men have developed a growing sense of the fact tl at 
the worship, of the generativa organs, as svrab bring the 
creative power in -Nature, wag it rudimentary feature in all the 
ancient religions, and still lingers in some of the symbols 
and practices of Christianity as it 1$ seen to day 

♦ The writer of the present work deals fully with tho subjects 
of bex Worship, taking as a title of his book * The Origin of 
the Cross,” lie divides his undertaking into seventeen chapters 
every one of which bears an attractive designation In wn® 
chapters be gives his history of tbe primitive worship m the- 
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best known countrtc of the world, and also among each 
people- as the Drawls KubbvhsU And Gnostics 

’* In tho remaining eh ipters he considers tally the various 
obl B cts ami creatnrts'wliieli were looked upon ns sex symbols 
Among the am iunte, and which still nllojv'of the ‘inic mterpro 
tntioneven it the present time ♦Among these living creatures 
were the set pent, the tortoise, goat, hull and dove , and among 
mam mate ibjects, the tree, river, etones and other objects which 
became eonsj icuoti* m the symholinng of the set idea 1 This 
tre itment of thfl falijtct by the author leads lum up to Jus 
important conclusion that the Gross of Ohirsitanity tiafc its rise 
in the Phalhc conCoptw n of wlmt was m &t worshipful in the 
economy of Nature, and how best to fixpres* it m a con 
vement from ns a syinliol rjf n great truth , 

“1 his bo of JOG pages i», in fiomo rcspocts, llio most 
satisfuctoi,) work on the subject tint ho have met with m ft 
lot/g time (’omiiigfr >m I nun, and by n vryiter who shows 
ev< ry evidence of bung perfectly fanular with hm subject — 
faimh ir ns ouo who saw daily the worship mcntT ned ^icr/ormed 
before Ins verj cj es — the work can be throughly relied on ns 
being a troo < * position in every respect * ' 

“Among the countries and the nation* be treats, we vvonld 
name J>g 3 pt, I’humiui, Persia, GrceciV Ilnly, India nnd tho 
pt ijile called the Ions Hi* tli tptcr* on tho “Sex Worship 
anion, tlm Ji.trs is onn of the most interesting an instructive 
t > lx found in tins v«_rj usi ful volume Too ] j itlo js known of 
thehi<tarj of tli Tons by perioriB who csUcm themselves 
as t lu ated And when it comes to a qnef ti »n of the Jewish 
ntignn the £<tn< rnt ignorance is »o striking, that it amounts 
In lit tlo more tli tn the p julor j. n'j>dul,'t> of the Shinto 
rclignn, with tho ifcut c eremonu « of which, the Crown 
Prince < f Japan was recently married 
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